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PREFACE 



The present Essay obtained the Burney Prize 
at Cambridge in 1894. Since that time it has 
been revised, with the kind permission of the 
Examiners. It attempts to deal with the great 
principles and motives which have acted per- 
sistently on the Labour struggle during the 
Christian centuries. To grasp these motives 
freshly in the present, and to show how they 
reach the very heart of our social difficulties, 
has been the writer's wish. 

I am most deeply indebted to the writings 
of F. D. Maurice and the Bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Westcott. 

My gratitude is due to the Reverend A. 
Caldecott for looking through the essay, and 
to the Rev. C. G. Hopkinson and R. J. Mil- 
ward. 



MONKWEARMOUTH, 

Sunderland, Easter Even, i 
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" In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God, 
And the Word was God • • • 
And the Word was made Flesh • . • 
And we beheld His Glory • • • 
Full of grace and truth." 

" When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all Truth; • • • 
And He will show you things to come." 
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AND LABOUR 



INTRODUCTION 

Through all the confusion of the present age, with its 
competing interests and engrossing materialism, a 
passionate earnestness has arisen for a simplicity of 
thought and aim and life capable of meeting modern 
complex needs and of binding all separate efTorts for im- 
provement into one. In the present industrial disorder 
the perplexities are greatest and the needs sorest. Many 
who have their eyes dazzled by an increase of wealth 
cannot see the cruelty of self-seeking. The majority, 
who know the hardness of business methods, are too 
chilled to acknowledge that highest principles can hold 
in commerce, and accept a low ideal. Even those who 
have struggled against the tide of self-seeking have often 
been at a loss in which way to act. The evil conse- 
quences of error have become so great. Smallest actions 
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affect wider and wider circles. Men's best attempts 
are checked by the thought, — " This, after all, may do 
more harm than good." A life principle is needed, 
simple enough lo be applied to every circumstance, and 
strong enough to rouse the fire of intense conviction. 
Its appeal must be commanding and overpowering, if 
indolence is to be conquered and selfishness quelled. 

While a simple, constructive faith has been the 
need of our age, the forces of destructive criticism 
have never been so exacting. There has been in a 
very real sense "a removing of those things that 
are shaken, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain." Destruction, indeed, for a long time 
seemed to reign supreme; but through all at last 
came a new realisation of the simplicity and depth 
of the Christian message. Men learned to look be- 
yond the crude accretions of later schools back to 
the Apostolic Age itself. The teachings of St. Paul 
and St. John gave forth new treasures — seed-thoughts 
which had been waiting for the breaking up of 
modern soil to take root. The Incarnation was 
grasped by thinkers and students as the central fact 
of history, the one bond of unity all comprehensive 
and all-inspiring. It is not too much to say with 
Dr. HorC that we are nearer to-day to apostolic times 
than any intervening age has been. 

This reawakening of thought might have stopped short 
at the schools, or found an age unprepared to receive it, 
if it had not touched, at the same time, the great heart 
of active life. When it did so all was changed. The 
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message of the Incarnation met half-nay the inner 
workings in the minds of labouring men which had 
long been struggling for ulterance. It spoke of the 
intrinsic value of every human life, honever mean and 
degraded, for the Lord of heaven and earth had taken 
to Himself that very human nature by becoming man ; 
it spoke of social duty and raiitual service, for Chiist 
Himself was pleading in the weakest of His brethren ; 
it spoke of an ideal of society to be aimed at, for 
among the members of Christ, "When one member 
suffers, at] the members suffer with it;" it spoke of 
the nobility of common labour, for Christ had been 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Thus, little by little, great 
truths came home to the toiling multitudes. They 
saw in the factory struggle the Children's Friend, the 
Children's Saviour pleading, " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these My brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me." Amidst all the evils of Trades 
Unions, men yet learnt there to realise iheir common 
brotherhood, suffering bravely together in the hour 
of trial. By the very greatness of the labour struggle 
they began to look at the wider social problems, and 
to regard society as an organism with a corporate life. 
On every side old voices from the Bible came back 
to mind with new and vivid meaning — " Am I my 
brother's keeper ? " " Man shall not live by bread 
alone;" "No man hveth to himself;" "All ye 
are brethren," Such thoughts as these have been 
caught up one by one as the tide of action reached 
them, and are shaping the ideals of social life. 
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It is indeed suggestive to note that the two great 
commentators upon Sl Paul and St. John, Bishops 
Lighlfoot and Westcott, have each devoted their 
later years to working out iheir thoughts in action 
in a stirring northern diocese. It is not without 
meaning that the student of St. John's Epistles and 
Gospel was called upon to mediate in one of the 
greatest of mining disputes. 

Great dangers have risen along with great encour- 
agements. There is a danger of weak sentiment taking 
the place of strong faith. The sterner side of 
Christ's character is overlooked amidst increasing 
bodily comforts. The preaching of the Cross is still 
a stumbling-block to easy-going indolence. But even 
greater barriers of difficulty have been surmounted 
in the past. 

There is an historical pai^llel to tiie present con- 
fusion and conflict in the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire. The great frame-work of a world 
unity had then Leen made complcle, but the spirit 
which could alone give life was wanting. Rome 
herself was in a false position. She could break 
down nations with her thirty legions ; she could force 
her laws in the face of ancient custom ; she could 
strive to foster an imperial religion, but she kindled 
no enthusiasm. The Empire seemed to dread the 
dissolution she had courted, paralysed in the face of 
a great ideal, incapable of its attainment. Mean- 
while, there was a strange, new glow of life spread- 
ing within her dying embers. The little Christian 
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Church, with one leap, grasped the great ideals of 
unity and universality, and practised them with a 
conviction and hope which no persecution could 
quench. Little by little the influence of Christianity 
gained ground, and saved in the end the Roman 
world from utter ruin. 

This century has witnessed a similar change. On 
every side old conditions have been broken up, old 
barriers swept away. Giant industries, rapid com- 
munication, universal commerce, have torn asunder the 
bonds of ancient cusloraj and created a frame-work 
of society more massive and imperial than the Roman 
sway. The world empire of commercial greed stands 
facing the tiny empire of devoted lives. Once more 
men stand paralysed before the forces they have set 
in motion. In the fierceness of competition, in the 
selfishness of material progress, the appeal of brother- 
hood seems nearly lost, and men not wholly selfish 
are yet helpless and hopeless. The Christian faith on 
its social side has stood almost disregarded by the 
world, The time has now come to prove tbat faith 
in the wider fields of social life. The very despair and 
helplessness of men in the face of self-interest and self- 
seeking should show that the Christian victory is near. 
The Bishop of Durham at the Birmingham Church 
Congress, after recalling the rush of competing interests 
and business difHcuhies, ended with a question, the 
solemnity of which few will forget : " Do you believe 
in the Holy Ghost?" In the face of the vastness of 
selfishness, and indolence, and indifference, this belief is 
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sometimes hard ; but the same Holy Spirit Who worked 
so mightily to change England in the eighteenth 
century is with us still, speaking in our midst to-day, 
leading into all truth. We have heard with our ears, 
and our fathers have told us what mighty works ihe 
Lord did in their time, and in the old time before 
them. The history of the Church has been a pro- 
gressive revelation of the spirit of truth working 
through human sin and error and backsliding. 

It will be well to gather out some experience of the 
Christian thoughts of labour in the past Their story 
encourages and warns — encourages by showing the ful- 
ness of our faith, and its power to deal with every 
side of life; warns, as we see selfishness and sloth 
coming back again and again, and only kept in check 
by the power of a higher life. 
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When the Christian Church began its history, the Jews 
were sunk in miserable confusion, intrigue and unrest. 
Party jealousies were only less bitter than the intense 
hatred of the foreigner, Greek influence in its decline 
had been spreading luxury and immorality. The 
Roman rule was coarse and brutal. Perhaps the 
saddest picture was the gross religious tyranny 
of the wealthier leaders of the nation, " People of 
the earth" was the name which the Pharisees gave to 
the common people, and the servile crowd, so clearly 
pictured in St. John, reflected the miserable effects of 
such a crushing despotism. The terrible denuncia- 
tions against wealth which our Lord uttered, point to 
a society deeply disorganised. The extortions of the 
tax-gatherers were proverbial; huckstering and money- 
changing had infected even the Temple. 

It is a relief to turn to the little band of Christians 
gathered together in Solomon's porch, who being of 
one heart and soul counted nought of what they 
possessed as their own, but had all things in common. 
It was a most wonderful attempt to express in con- 
crete form the new outpouring of brotherly love. It 
7 
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was purely voluntary, a free and willing service of 
self-forgetful love. 

Still, voluntary as indeed it was, we cannot but 
sadly confess that such conditions could not be last- 
ing in the world that then was. Only after a long 
discipline — of which we cannot even now see the end 
— could a strength of character be formed, lasting 
enough to make such an ideal practical and normal 
except among a chosen few. The trials and sufferings 
from within and without showed that the time was 
not yet come for such a full realisation. Siill the 
attempt was not without its fruit. Amidst the selfish- 
ness and greed of later ages, this perfect expression 
of brotherhood has continually kindled unselfish yearn- 
ings for a purer state; voluntary brotherhoods of 
" common life have kept the ideal alive before men's 
eyes. "It was cherished," says Professor Sidgwick, 
"in the traditions of the Early and Middle Ages as 
the ideal form of Christian society." Its inspiring 
effect has not lost power even in modern days, though 
its essentially voluntary character has been sometimes 
forgotten. 

But a wider world was opening before the Church. 
The Roman Empire, with which she now came into 
contact, was feeling the full effects of a great social 
change. Greek and Eastern influence !iad each in 
turn saturated Roman life with luxury; Augustus 
and Tiberius had tried in vain to stop the advan- 
cing tide. The evil increased with gigantic bounds. 
Freedmen of the worst class — the hungry Greek, 
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the sordid Asiatic — made enormous fortunes in sup 
plying ihe luxuries of the capital. Lollia informed 
Pliny that lier dress had cost her ;^35o,ooo. The 
country of Italy, in spite of most stringent efforts 
to prevent it, fell into the hands of greedy capitalists, 
and was worked by gangs of slaves. The yeomanry 
were driven back to swell the pauper crowd at Rome. 
Outside Italy the Government was strong, but the 
extreme luxury of the higher classes spread in wider 
and wider circles. The picture of the Ephesian crowd 
given in the Acts is perhaps the most true and vivid 
example we have of common-place provincial life and 
its commercial greed. 

The most wide-reaching industrial question which the 
Early Church was forced to face was that of slavery. 
Labour in the Greek and Roman world was mainly 
servile. There seems to have been some lessening 
of cruelty towards slaves in domestic life, but the con- 
dition of those in the country was inhuman in 
the extreme. It was among these poor slaves that a 
large part of the early converts was made. St. Paul 
deals with them very fully in his Epistles, He, on the 
one hand, is never tired of emphasising the complete 
equality of brotherhood between bond and free. All 
distinctions are done away in Christ. The tenderness 
of the apostle to the runaway Onesimus is one of the 
most beautiful pictures of the New Testament. "Re- 
ceive him," he says, "not as a slave, but above a slave, 
as a brother beloved." On the other hand, he pays 
heed to existing conditions; he ur^es the need of 
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patience ; he will have no useless upheaval of society. 
If, however, an opportunity of obtaining personal 
freedom should occur, it should be used. 

The method involved in this apostolic treatment 
holds good for all industrial questions. Change of 
principle is to mould change of environment. The 
Duke of Argyll has well expressed the truth of this. 
" There is," he says, ' ' no ruethod of reform so power- 
ful as this : — If alongside any false or corrupt belief, 
or any vicious and cruel system ... we can succeed 
in implanting one incompatible idea, then without noise 
of controversy or clash of battle, those beliefs and 
customs will wane and die. It was thus that Chris- 
tianity, without a single word of direct attack, killed 
off one of the greatest and most universal curses of 
the pagan world— the ever-deepening curse of slavery," 
{Nineteenth Century, Nov. 1894.) 

It would be possible to trace down the course of 
history the progress of this emancipation, and to note 
the immense influence which was quietly working in 
the Church to that end, — the influence of worshipping 
as brothers one heavenly Father, of partaking side 
by side in one Holy Communion. It would he seen 
how all the passion for freedom in the northern in- 
vaders was directed to sympathy with those in bond- 
age,' how, through frequent failure, and in spite of 
terrible relapses, the end was at last achieved, The 

1 Note especially the step taken by ihe Ctiiirch in ihe laws of the 
Akmanni, A.D. 662, by which all slaves working on church eslales 
were allowed, besitles the Sunday test, thiee out of six working 
days for themselves. 
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slow but certain solution of this old-world labour 
problem in the terms of the Christian faith should 
give patience and hope at the present time. 

The question next in importance which Christianiiy 
was called upon to face was its relation to property, 
weahh and trade. The evils of the commercial 
world at the Christian era have already been noticed. 
The upstart millionaires, so well known to us from 
the pages of Martial and Juvenal, give a picture of 
shameless greed and rapacity, which alone would be 
likely to bring to Christian minds a strong reaction 
against trade. Added to this was the fact that trade 
hostility was for a long time the cause of popular 
hatred and cruel persecution against Christians. Dem- 
etrius and his following at Ephesus are a typical ex- 
ample. Lastly, the conditions of the time, and the 
unchristian character of many employments, drove 
many from their former trades, and made a common 
sharing of mutual hospitality a most frequent occurrence. 
Under these exceptional circumstances, a great many 
things were said by the early Fathers, which imply a 
very imperfect knowledge of normal trade and in- 
dustry. Their truest teaching is probably not to be 
found in their theories about the outside heathen 
world, but in their own practice and mode of life 
within the Christian Church itself. Of this, unfor- 
tunately, we have only scattered hints ; but so far as 
they go, they show the clearest and most definite re- 
gard to religious duty in money matters. In the most 
solemn act of the Eucharist itself, the service ended 
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with what may be called a " voluntary distribulioa 
of wealtii," directed, it would seem, by the bishop or 
president, and ministered by the deacons. The plea 
for help was real need, and it was given to poor, 
aged, disabled, strangers, widows and orphans. In 
the " Teaching " and " Barnabas," the thought that 
wealth is not one's mvn, but at the service of real 
need, is emphasised. The latter has the following 
words: "Thou shall make thy neighbour partaker 
in all things, and shalt not say anything is thine own, 
for if ye are sharers in that which is imperishable, 
how much more in that which is perishable?" The 
importance of hospiiality was so great that some have 
thought that bishops were first separated from presbyters 
in order to administer it. Another interesting side- 
light on the second century is Lucian's picture of the 
Christians flocking round the prisons in order to bring 
help to their brethren in distress. But it will be best 
to go to the writer who has definitely worked out 
in a separate treatise the Christian doctrine of 
wealth. Clement of Alexandria, in many passages, 
but, above all, in his " Quis dives salvetur," gives a 
very full picture, He lived in the heart of per- 
haps the richest city in the world, and directs his 
pupils as follows : — " Seek God, stripped of transitory 
display, possessed of that which is really thine own, 
which cannot be taken away — faith in God, confes- 
sion unto Him Who suffered, good-will towards men, 
which are the most precious of all possessions. . . . 
To condemn frugality through stupid luxury— what 
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a huge error ! The Lord ate from a common bowl, 
and washed their feet girded with a towel — He, the 
lowly God, the Lord of the universe ! He asked 
to drink of the Samaritan woman who drew water 
in earthenware from the well. He made use, not 
luxury, His aim. In food, clothing, furniture, I say 
comprehensively, one must follow such Christian dis- 
position as is serviceable and suitable to one's person, 
age, pursuit. It becomes those who are servants of 
one God that their possessions and furniture exhibit 
tokens of one beautiful life." "Wealth when not 
properly governed is a very fortress of evil." " All 
we possess is given for use. ... He who gives lo 
none becomes the poorer. Not he who keeps, but 
he who gives, is truly rich. Liberality is a fruit of 
the Spirit; righteousness alone is true riches. Does 
he not possess all who has God for his everlasting 
treasure?" "We must cast away a rauliitude of 
vessels, silver and gold drinking-cups, and crowds of 
domestics, receiving, as we have done, from the In- 
structor the fair and grave handmaids, Self-help and 
Simplicity. He who climbs the steep of heaven 
by force must carry the fair staff of charity." In 
the " Quis dives " he carries out in detail these 
positions. "What was it," to paraphrase his argu- 
ment, " our Lord wished the rich young man to 
give up ? Not so much the mere wealth itself, 
as the spirit of wealth, the disease, cares, thorns of 
worldly wealth, which were springing up and choking 
the good seed. Our Lord accepted hospitality from 
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Matthew, the rich publican, and Zacchxus, and sa 
■ To-day is salvation come to this house.' " The use 
of wealth [he Lord commends, and presses home its 
responsibihties, " Riches," says Clement, " must not 
be thrown away, but used." " Do your riches rule 
you, or you rule your riches?" "Let not the rich 
either despair of salvation, or, as it were, drown their 
riches in the sea, but learn how to use them." " ' To 
whom,' do you ask, 'shall I give?' Open your heart 
to all 1 Make friends ! Oh, the sweet service of 
friends 1 Love spending itself is of God, is God ! 
For this He came down to earth, for this He willingly 
suffered, that He, measured to our weakness, might 
give us the measure of His strength ! And when He 
was about to offer Himself a sacrifice, and give Him- 
self a ransom. He left us the New Testament— ' My 
own love I give to you.' This He asks of us in 
return for one another — to lay down our lives for 
the brethren. This is our New Testament, and he 
that loveth not his brother is a murderer; he has 
not the heart of God." . . . And then Clement goes 
on to show how persistent and self-spending and 
whole-hearled this love is by telling that most beauti- 
ful of all stories, how the aged apostle, St. John, 
brought back from a life of sin and shame the dis- 
solute robber chief by the pleading of his Christian 
love. Thus the Christian use of weahh is bound up 
with the spirit of the new commandment of " love," 
which will work out its details in infinite ways by its 
own inventiveness. 
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While, in common practical life, this position was 
taken up by Clement and other Fathers, in theory 
they often seem to have regarded communism in pro- 
perty as the true ideal. "Do let us remember," 
says Gregory Naiianzen, " God's law, which is highest 
and first. He rains upon just and unjust, and makes 
His sun to shine upon all. . . . Pray let us reflect 
that poverty or riches ate later effects on the race 
of men; but in the beginning it was not so." Athan- 
asius has the beauiiful thought that the Incarnation 
issuing in the Cross and Passion has undone the 
misery of the Fall, and that there is a redemptive 
process spreading over material things. 

One more picture may be given in this slight 
sketch, the picture of Leo the Great, the one strong 
ruler in a decaying age, whose wonderful influence 
affected every field of life. Practical, careful, generous 
alms-giving, represents with him the Christian duty with 
regard to wealth. Alms-giving covers one great field 
of the religious life, and is the typical duty towards 
one's neighbour. His wise, terse words on trade may 
well end this chapter — " Quaiitas lucri aut excusat 
aut arguit ; quia honestus quaestus aut turpis." "It 
is the /quality of gain that either excuses or condemns ; 
profit is either honourable or base." 



CHAPTEtl II. 

THE DARK AND MIDDLE AGES. 

Perhaps the greatest curse which skvery brought into 
the world was this, that it degraded work and manual 
labour and made it a thing too mean and vulgar for 
a freeborn man. The sense of the dignity of work 
and service which our Lord brought home to men 
in parable and precept^ was long in breaking down 
this unchristian prejudice. The scene of the Lord 
Himself performing the servile duty of washing the 
disciples' feet was indeed before men's eyes con- 
tinually, but only by slow degrees was its lesson learnt. 
The long discipline of the monastic life of active service, 
continued through the darkest ages of the Western 
World, alone preserved the dignity of work for future 
ages. In the lonely forests of Germany, in the wild 
tracts of heathen lands, the Order of St. Benedict spent 
their days in quiet work and prayer. To them, in 
that noblest of monastic sentences, work itself was 
prayer. Through centuries of barbarism and gloom, 
in which the fair light of humanity seemed almost to 
have left the earth, the monastery, with its peaceful 
labour and devotion, shone out like a light in the 

gathering darkness. The wildest forces of anarchy 

x6 
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and passion were awed by these living lessons of quiet 
work and discipline. Thus painfully and slowly, one 
of the greatest of induattial struggles was won. The 
dignity of labour was at last brought home to man. 

It is a strangely stirring sight to watch the new life 
flowing back through all the lands of Europe as the 
romance and wonder of the Middle Ages begin. 
Single beautiful ideals from the Gospel Story were 
passionately held, and lived out with a. devotion in- 
complete indeed, but of wonderful power, in the age 
that then was. With the monastic Orders, renuncia- 
tion was the ideal of life with regard to we.ilth and 
worldly goods. In the present century it is hard to 
realise its power : the present many-sided life seems 
to leave little room for such a simple solution. There 
is something strangely bewildering to us in the pas- 
sionate eagerness for a life of poverty, the rapid 
changes from wealth to penury, from a kingdom to 
a monastic cell. It is hard to grasp a social life in 
which such revolutions continually occurred. We read, 
to take one example, how fifteen young German nobles, 
while intent on a murderous raid, pass the night in 
the Abbey of Morimond. They are deeply impressed 
with the simple poverty of the monks. In the still- 
ness of midnight the solemn chant rings through the 
cloister, and brings awe to their wild hearts. The 
next morning finds them all upon their knees before 
the Abbot Walter, eager to leave their wealth and 
station for a hfe of holy poverty. It is true the 
desire for wealth returned. Under the specious form 
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of sacred property it brought decay to the Orders, and 
failure on their protest to the age. But the faith was 
never lost. In wonderful succession new Orders rose 
above the ruins of the old, each more sternly severe 
than its forerunner. When at last the monastic life 
seemed dtad, the same ideal worked its greatest 
wonders, Francis of Assisi, with all the brightness of 
young life about him, hears in the solemn service of 
the Church the Gospel words, " Provide neither gold 
nor silver." From that moment he takes poverty to 
himself. " Are you thinking of a bride? " said a friend 
lightly to him, seeing his earnest gaze. "Yes," he 
replied, "of a bride nobler, richer, and more beauti- 
ful than your fancy can conceive," and so, writes his 
chronicler, " he looked on poverty with kindly eyes, and 
chose her for his bride, whom none bad chosen since 
the blessed Lord Himself." To the venal Roman Court 
he came, ragged and bare, quoting the words, "Sell 
all that thou hast and give to the poor." He sent 
forth, without purse or scrip, his new Order, and the 
whole of Europe was kindled inlo life. 

No one would to-day deny that their ideal of life 
was incomplete. There lay beneath it a fatal dualism. 
The end in view was Christian abstinence rather than 
Chrisdan use. But the principle of renunciation, 
brought home to men in such burning deeds of sacri- 
fice, could not be lost. It has become inherited and 
ingrained in our race. If England has won fame for 
peaceful settlement of her disputes by mutual good- 
will, if the yielding of privilege has continually averted 
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disaster, if the race for wealth has been tempered and 
checked by a spirit of selMenial, the result is due 
mote than we think to an inheritance of those ages, 
when wealth was willingly abandoned and its renuncia- 
tion regarded as an ideal of perfection. 

Perhaps an even more striking picture of the Middle 
Ages is given in the Guilds. If, as students of in- 
dustrial life, we were transported back into the 
thirteenth century, we should feel, as we walked the 
streets of the busy rising town, and watched the 
craftsmen gathering in their Guild Hall, or walking 
in stately procession to the great cathedral church, 
that here we were face to face with a subject of the 
very deepest interest. From the earhest recorded 
time the Christian Church had set her seal upon 
tbe guilds. If Medieval art has given a living ex- 
pression to the devotion of the age, the guilds have 
handed down its busy, active Catholicity. When in 
the capitulary of Archbishop Hincmar of Rheims in 
the year 858, laymen "unite for offerings, for mutual 
assistance, for funerals of the dead, for alms and 
other deeds of piety," the secret of guild life is told — 
the ideal of brotherhood. In the earliest statutes of 
Abbotsbury and Exeter the leading objects are slated 
to be " the mutual care of sick brothers in life, and 
prayers for their souls at death." In the Cambridge 
statutes the principal aim is mutual protection from 
wrong-doing. But the ideal of guild life was capable 
of much further expansion. As increased activity 
in trade and commerce sprang up, when Europe 
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awoke from t!ie torpor uf ihe Dark Ages, the spirit 
of brotherhood found a wider field. The free burghers 
of the growing lowns united gradually into "merchant 
guilds," which regulated tlie industry of each Hitle 
town. In many cases these brotherhoods contained 
the whole number of free burghers. At first there 
seems to have been little class distinction. A striking 
example is the fact that the earliest university guilds 
were framed upon a democratic basis. As the wealth, 
however, grew, the older guilds were closed to new- 
comers. There was a continual danger of exclusive- 
ness. Craftsmen and merchants began to be dis- 
tinguished. A strong endeavour was made to resist 
this degradation. We read how the townsmen of 
Berwick, in 1283, decided to organise themselves 
anew into one common guild. "All shall be members, 
having one head, one in council, one body, strong 
and friendly." Federal guild brotherhoods joining 
distant towns together showed the energy of the 
guild life. Edinburgh, StirUng, Roxburgh, Berwick, 
united in one Scotch guild. On the banks of the 
Rhine these federal guilds took an even more ad- 
ministrative turn, keeping the public peace and 
order. They seemed likely at one time to have their 
issue in a succession of republics. Their ordinances 
ensured prctection to wealthy and poor alike. 

But men's passions and interests were continually 
tending to overmaster the great principles, on which 
the guilds were founded. Work began once more 
to be degrading in the eyes of those who had made 
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their wealth. In some guilds, members were only 
admitted after they had "forsworn their trade for 
a year and a day." On the Continent this separa- 
tion led to a fierce labour struggle between the 
artisan and burgher aristocracy. The heat of passion 
and prejudice broke through the ties of brother- 
hood. In England, however, there are scarcely any 
traces of such a struggle. The generous thought 
of the age kept in check class friction and self- 
ishness. The craft guilds either sprang directly 
from the merchant guilds, or were organised by 
local authority. In some trades mixed governments 
of patricians and craftsmen ruled the trade of the 
community. 

But before the end of the fourteenth century the 
complaint begnn to be urged, that the powers granted 
to the crafts were being used for selfish purposes. 
The share in management tended more and more 
to depend on wealth and infiuence. The rule of the 
few oppressed the many, and brought jealousy and 
discontent into the craft guilds. Side by side with 
this a wave of independent thought and feeling swept 
over the country. The great plague of 1348-9 had 
caused a serious unsettlement of industrial, social and 
pohtical ideas. The "Coming of the Friars" at first, 
and Wichrs "Poor Priests" later, stirred the hearts of 
the lower people with enthusiasm and roused their in- 
dependence. It was to the peojjle that both these great 
religious movements appealed most directly. "Good 
people," preached John Ball of Kent, " this will never 
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be well in England so long as there be villeins and 
gentlemen! Why do they hold us in serfage? They 
have leisure and fine houses ; we have j>ain and labour ; 
and yet it is of us, and of our toil, that these men 
hold their estate." This relisjioiis and social movement 
among the people aided the two labour efforts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cenluries^the extinction of 
villeinage and the formation of journeymen into new 
brotherhoods. The latter were due to the exclusive- 
ress of the Crafts, and were viewed by them with 
great disfavour. As, however, the Crafts had suc- 
ceeded the Merchants, so the journeymen might have 
partly taken the place of the Crafts. But the move- 
ment came too late in England. New ideas of the 
nation and of the individual were springing into birth. 
Before these changes the spirit of the guilds was 
slowly dying, and the fresh energy of the lower grades 
of labour could not qu'cken them into life. Com- 
plaints about gviild-tjranny were frequent during the 
general corruption of the fifteenth century. Church 
life, too, was for a lime decaying. The guild tyranny 
was partly stopped by the control of justices of ihe peace. 
In the sixleenth cenlury the government passed into 
the hands cf a body colled the "Court of Assistants," 
which was merely a close_ corporation. Dr. Cunning- 
ham has shown that by the time of the Reformation 
the craft guilds had so degenerated that they both 
failed to keep order, and served to drpre^.s the work- 
men. Two severe political blows caused at b.st their 
breaking up. The "disendowment of religion," as 
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Prof. Ashley calls it, in 15+7, broke ihe religious 
bond, which had remained firm during the changes 
of the guilds. In the second place, the growth 
of national feeling caused the guilds more and 
more to be placed under State control, and this 
crippled their free and varied life The Act of 
Elizabeth, in 1563, in many ways superseded the 
guilds. Their ordinances, however, were left as a 
precious legacy to the State, and formed the basis 
of the new State Law. 

In regarding the work of the guilds, it must not be 
forgotten that the conditions of industry until the times 
of Elizabeth were local and isolated. The problems 
were presented on a minute scale compared with 
our modern difficulties. There were no teeming 
multitudes and overcrowded towns. Great and true 
as their ideal was, it only dealt with a small area of 
life, and did not come face to face with the complica- 
tions which beset us on every side. Still they too had 
difficulties which we have not, and we cannot too 
deeply admire the men who, surrounded by a con- 
fusion and anarchy of passion and barbarism, and 
tempted by like struggles within themselves, kept alive 
the spirit of brotherhood, which rose strong above 
each impulse to selfishness and greed. We can look 
forward with confidence to the fresh conquests of the 
faith, which inspired them and drew their hearts so 
strongly to peace and good- will. 

To complete the sketch of the Christian conception 
of trade in the Middle Ages, it will be necessary to 
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go back and see how the abstract thinkers of the time 
worked out the relation of their Christianity to in- 
dustrial conditions. The genera! theories of Ihe early 
Fathers condemning usury could not fail on the whole 
to be a boon during the Dark Ages, when life was 
devoid of any commerce except to supply the luxury 
of princes. The Church rebuked the greed of the 
powerful, and created a public feeling on the side of 
charity. But in the eleventh century, as Ibe new life 
flowed back through the peoples of Europe, fresh 
problems rose. Towns, fairs, guilds, crafts, springing 
into existence, required a remodelling of economic laws, 
Bologna brought in a revisal of old Roman ideas of 
trade. These recognised absolute private ownership, 
usury, and unrestricted contract. The Church, on the 
other hand, clung to the teaching of the Fathers, and 
fe!t the need of making safeguards for the poor. The 
two most striking positions which she bound herself to 
maintain at all costs were the obligation of "just price " 
between buyer and seller, and the condemnation of 
"usury." Thomas Aquinas will give most clearly the 
doctrine of "just price." In effecting a sale, it is the 
moral duty of both buyer and seller fo strive to reach 
a fair price according to recognised standards. The 
seller is to use true measures, to state openly any flaws 
in the article sold. Trade is not admissible for mere 
gain in itself, which betokens avarice — a deadly sin. 
The rules against " usury " were still more stringent. 
It must here be noted that both in Biblical times and 
in the Early Church, under the limits of trade as it was 
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then seen, " usury " came much more nearly to the 
modem use of tlie word " usury " than that of " in- 
terest," In the Middle Ajes it was associated with 
the exactions of the Jews. Prof. Ashley has shown 
how, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century, there 
was a very small field for the investment of capital for 
productive purposes ; that money was only needed to 
meet some sudden disaster, such as famine, war, or 
illness, or else for religious purposes, such as the 
building of a cathedral or preparation for a crusade. 
To make profit on such needs by trading on distress 
or urgency was the idea attached to usury in the 
Middle Ages, and against such usury the Church pro- 
tested. By forbidding it, she prevented the weak and 
distressed becoming a prey of the strong. The rise of 
the Franciscans, with their ideal of poverty, gave great 
strength to the Church. Clement V. boldly declared 
all civil law concerning usury to be null and void. 
People who engaged in usury were to be excommuni- 
cated and condemned as heretics. 

But as trade and industry progressed new difficulties 
arose. The value of loans and partnerships as aids 
to production on a wider scale began to dawn upon 
men's minds. The area of commerce was on all sides 
being enlarged. At last, in the fifteenth century, the 
new problems of industry roused the energy of Christian 
thinkers. A school of writers named the Canonists 
started to form a conipltte doctrine of trade, founded 
on premises laid down by the Church. From the 
highest moral sense of the time as to right and wrong. 
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they drew up a body of rules as to trade conduct. 
They worked back from the moral fitness of things 
to what was lawful and expedient. Biel's work on 
the "Power and Use of Money" is a part of his 
Christian dogmatics. The most interesting of their 
positions were : — 

(a) The relation of wealth to station. 

(d) Of labour to property. 
(c) Of interest and loan. 
{d) Of rent and ownership. 

(e) Of partnership and business management. 

{a) Wealth as an end in itself was completely for- 
bidden. Wealth was only to be sufficient to provide 
for man's God-given status in society. To amass 
wealth in order to go beyond this was avarice, one 
of the seven deadly sins. Crowley in the sixteenth 
century best describes the medieval theory of status : — 

** Thou that art born a gentleman 

As thou dost hold of the king, 
So doth thy tenant hold of thee, 

And is allowed a living 
As well as thou, in his degree." 

Thus, the only true claim to wealth is proper ob- 
servance of the duties of station. In those above, 
this observance depends on the service of help and 
protection ; in those below, on the service of willing 
obedience. 
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{b) '1 he next theory of the Canonists was that pro- 
duction was due to labour. " God and the labourer," 
says one writer, "are the true lords of all that serves 
for the use of men; all others are either distributors 
or beggars." Wealth, therefore, it follows, is a diii to 
be returned to the labourer in the service of p;otection 
and care. 

{c) Interest. Ttie theory of the " just price " now 
combined with and considerably modified the earlier 
condemnation of usury. It was recognised by all that 
direct loss from loan {damnum emergens) ought to be 
repaid. Soon it was seen, further, that the time itself, 
during which the money lent was in abeyance, repre- 
sented a direct loss from loan, which equally demanded 
a just price when the money was returned. The 
earliest method of interest was for the merchant to 
lend the money for a slated period, and when the 
loan was not repaid, to claim a just price for its loss. 
The charily loan^, called "mountains of piety," intro- 
duced by the Franciscans, helped ihe process still 
further. The two main posidons which the Church 
had set forth — the condemnation of usury and the 
duty of "just price".— thus in the end corrected one 
another. The Canonists welcomed the solution as a 
means of freeing the hands of the rising industries ; 
at the same time they were most anxious to avoid 
the acceptance of usury itself as a principle. 

(1^ The "just price" was carried still further in the 
matter of rent charges. These, at first forbidden as a 
furm of usury, were gradually allowed under definite 
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conditions. They were to be received from real or 
actual properly only, and were to represent the just 
price due to the owner for his loss. 

{e) In partnerships the Canonists' aim was to keep 
wealth closely joined with responsibility. Partnerships 
could only be allowed where the management was 
shared. Partaking in the profits was conditional upon 
sharing in the risk of failure. To bargain for a fixed 
reward on capital as, what would now be called, a 
"sleeping partner," was considered usury, and generally 
forbidden. 

These briefly were the positions of the Canon- 
ists, by which they endeavoured to bring Christian 
principle to bear on business life. Their principles 
have often been ridiculed and termed the "shreds of 
scholasticism," but the more deeply modern commer- 
cial morality is studied, the more their true greatness 
will be fdt. Even their theory of usury will repay a 
careful study, and has much still to teach. To take 
one example only — ^in the Economic Journal for July, 
1893, we read: — "Much has been said of the impractic- 
abihty of such a principie {i.e., ' Lend, expecting no- 
thing in return '), but modern investigation has shown, 
that on purely economic grounds the solution of some 
of our most difficult problems depends upon its ap- 
plication. It has yet lo be proved that increased ex- 
penditure in the interests of the poorer has been 
attended with any dislocation of commerce . . . for 
the poverty of the poor is not only their own destruc- 
tionj but in the long-run will be the destruction of 
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the nation," It must not be forgotten, moreover, in 
judging the Canonists, that they were working in new 
ground. Their partial crudity may well be forgiven if 
the greatness of their aim is considered, and the prin- 
ciples which they unflinchingly affirmed are kept in view. 
In their own age their teaching seems to have greatly 
benefiled the poorer people. The Church sided with 
the poor in their weakness, and won their sympathy 
by rescuing them from the hard conditions of usury. 
When trade grew wider, partnerships, rent, and interest, 
were one by one allowed with distinct and thought- 
ful restrictions. The equity of moderate interest in 
special cases was being admitted still further when 
the Reformation came. " Usury," it was allowed, " is 
only when gain is sought on a thing not fruitful with- 
out labour, risk, or expense on the part of the lender." 
The Reformation brought at first a reactionary move- 
ment, especially on the Roman side, in favour of more 
rigorous views ; but chiefly through Navarrus on the 
one hand and Melanchthon and Calvin on the Pro- 
testant side, the broader views of interest gradually 
won the day. 

To sum up the conclusions reached in this chapter: — 
Three great ideals corresponding to three great move- 
ments sprang from the heart of the Christian Church, 
and deeply alTected the wealth and industry of the 
Middle Ages. The idea! of holy poverty was brought 
home to men by the great religious Orders, and was 
seen in its greatest beauty in St. Francis. The ideal 
of brotherhood was the strength and life of the guilds. 
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The ideal of justice lay at the root of the earnest 
efforts for just price and moral trade, which the 
Canonists made. 
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A NEW atmosphere of thought came with the Refor- 
mation. While the conditions of labour settled down 
under the direction of the statutes, and no fresh 
energy of invention broke the monotony of industry, 
men's inner lives were laid open to a new world of 
thought and feeling. For the two succeeding centuries 
practically no change in methods of work was effected. 
The energies of thinkers were called to other fields. 
It was in the great spiritual drama acted out by 
nations and kingdoms, bringing revolution and up- 
heaval of empires in its train, that the seeds were 
sown which were to bear fruit in the social struggles 
of the present time. It will be well to leave the 
direct path of industry for a time, and pay regard 
to the religious spirit of the age. 

The plea of the individual conscience to be listened 
to with a divine authority of its own was the heaven- 
sent message of the Reformation. Men rushed from 
a credulous reliance on things externa! to find a 
solid ground on which to rest. They found it each 
in his own way in the individual witness of the heart. 
All else in the world seemed unimportant in com- 
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parison with this witness. God and the individual 
soul were the two tremendous realities. Naturally 
in such a reaction private undisciplined opinion tan 
riot. There was no deep social bond to modify 
and curb extravagances. In Puritanism the change 
appears in its most emphatic form. When that faith, 
so intensely individual, rose inlo supreme command, 
even the iron will of Cromwell could not check 
division and conflict. "The great end of your meet- 
ing," he said to Parliament, "is healing and settling." 
But " nothing was in their hearts," he sadly confesses, 
"but overturn, overturn," " Disseitlement and 
division," he said on another occasion, "discontent 
and dissatisfaction have been multiplied more in 
five months than in some years before." Hobbes 
could only conceive of Society as " that great leviathan 
called Commonwealth or State, which is but an artificial 
man." The ideal of religious life is given in " Pilgrim's 
Progress," representing the single soul as fleeing from 
the City of Destruction on its lonely pilgrimage. 

With the Restoration came a grossly material re- 
action against this stern and solitary view of human 
hfe. But the true manhood of the nation was roused 
once more by the tyranny of James II. Later 
still, at the end of the century, a most remarkable 
revival of religious fellowship was begun, from which 
many of our great church societies took their rise. 
Brotherhoods of earnest young men joined together 
for common worship and for united charily towards 
their fellow countrymen. The Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, Charity Schools, Parochial Libraries, 
Societies for the Reformation of Manners— these, 
with many others, show the range and energy of 
the movement. But this momentary gleam was lost 
amidst the strife of tongues of Lower Convocation, 
Bangorian controversies and Sacheverell riots. 

The nation now sank back to a cautious mediocrity. 
Prudential leaching became the order of the day. 
A morbid dread of Puritanism on the one hand and 
Romanism on the other paralysed activity. Worse 
than all, the Christian message itself was grossly 
perverted. It was defended against the Deists as 
a " safe " and " comfortable " religion. " Government 
by rewards and punishments," "the expedience of 
belief," and similar inducements, are set forth in the 
sermons of the day with a cold calculation which 
is chilling even to read. It is true that Dr. Johnson 
could answer a Presbyterian who talked of fat bishops 
and drowsy deans, "Sir, you know no more of our 
Church than a Hottentot"; but whatever their merits 
in other ways, their moral power and influence was 
gone. In their writings there is a cry of utter 
helplessness in face of the growing indolence, gambling, 
sloth, drunkenness, and impurity. Society was sink- 
ing to the very lowest ebb, and good men looked 
on with their hands folded in despair. The State 
had legislated; literary writers such as Addison had 
used their influence; severe punishments had been 
inflicted on vice, but England had only sunk lower 
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and lower into spiritual death, until Whitfield and 
Wesley came. 

Few pages in the history of any nation are more 
wonderful than the great religious revival of the 
eighteenth century, and its power over the lives of 
men. The labouring men and women of England 
awoke as one awakes out of a long and weary sleep. 
The story, so startling and powerful, has often been 
told: — The tens of thousands gathered under the cold 
frosty sky to hear the preachers ; the gaunt and grimy 
miners standing motionless in awe, while the great 
tears traced wliite furrows down their cheeks as they 
heard of the Love of God ; the homes of drunkards and 
prcfligates breathing only purity and peace ; the 
mute lips and saintly faces of the preachers as 
they were stoned and wounded by the mob ; the 
burning charity of the converts, spending itself in acts 
of kindness on their persecutors. Two scenes only 
can be given here from the lives of the two great 
leaders. The first is on the hill of Walsall, where 
Wesley stands almost beaten to death with wounds, 
his white hair streaming in the wind, his lips moving 
in silent prayer, while over him, siirred at last to 
pity, stand a prize-fighter and a butcher keeping back 
the mob. The second is the picture of Whitfield, 
when a fallen woman crept up to him and 
placed in his band a note in which was written ; 
" What shall I do to express my thanks to my good 
God? ... If you have any regard to a poor, blind, 
naked wretch, who is not only dust but sin, you will 
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not reject my requeit that I, even I, may forsake 
all to persevere in a virtuous life," and the next 
moment a little child of seven put her hand in his 
and asked that she might go and stay with him in 
his Orphans' Home in Georgia. 

The message of the Methodists was mainly the 
suffering Christ : — " He loved me and gave Himself 
for me." This they brought home to men in a thou- 
sand ways, and it woke through the length and 
breadth of England a devotion unequa'led since the 
days of St, Francis of Assisi. Wiih Whitfield as well 
as Wesley there was only one test of true religion, 
"to love God with all your heart and your neighbour 
as yourself." The new spirit and life awakened by 
them has been at the very root of the strong effort 
and passion for a better order, which has been work- 
ing through this century. There is no more important 
factor in the present labour movement than the 
Methodist revival. 

"The Methodists themselves," says J. R. Green, 
" were the least result of the Methodist movement. 
The action upon the Church broke the lethargy of the 
clergy, and the ' Evangelical ' movement, which found 
representatives like Newton and Cecil within the pale 
of the Establishment, made the fox-hunting parson 
and the absentee rector at last impossible. In Wal- 
pole's day the English clergy were the idlest and 
most lifeless in the world. In our own time no 
body of religious ministers surpasses them in piety, 
in philanthropic energy, or in popular regard. In the 
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nation at large appeared a new moral enthusiasm 
which, rigid and pedantic as it often seemed, was 
still healthy in its social tone, and whose power was 
seen in the disappearance of profligacy, which had 
disgraced the upper classes, and the foulness, which 
had infested literature ever since the Restoration. But 
the noblest result of the religious revival was the 
steady attempt which has never ceased from that 
day to this to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation, of the profli- 
gate and the poor. It was not till the Wesleyan 
movement had done its work that the philanthropic 
movement began. The Sunday-schools established 
by Mr. Raikes of Gloucester at the close of the 
century, were the beginnings of popular education. 
By writings and by her own personal example, Hannah 
More drew the sympathy of England to the poverty 
and crime of the agricultural labourer. The passion- 
ate impulse of human sympathy with the wronged 
and afflicted raised hospitals, endowed charities, buiit 
churches, sent missionaries to the heathen, supported 
Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and Clarkson and 
Wilberforce in their crusade against the iniquity of 
the slave trade." 

This calm estimate of a most impartial historian 
is not one whit more than is due to the great re- 
ligious revival of the last century, starting among 
the working-classes of this country, and spreading to 
America and the Continent. In the great industrial 
struggle that was to follow, in the generous answer 
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to the efforts of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, 
Carlyle, Kingsley, in all the burning passion for right 
and justice, for pity and generosity which has marked 
this century, there must never be forgotten the fact, 
that England was sunk in almost stlfish death till 
Wesley came, and that it was the very labouring classes, 
who then were raised from drunkenness and sin to lives 
of heroic sacrifice. 

But while the Reformation and the great revival 
of the last century gave to the individual character and 
stamina for the coming labour conflict, the movement 
was incomplete in itself, and in its results. Its leaders 
did not see life steadily, and see it whole. They were 
too fast bound to the individual, and the incomplete- 
ness of this standpoint, if taken alone, had to be 
learnt through the most cruel suffering and con- 
fusion of a terrible world crisis — in France, through 
the individual anarchy of the Revolution ; in England, 
by the degrading misery of the labour conflict. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE NEW INDUSTRY. 



The publication, in 1776, of Adam Smith's '* Wealth 
of Nations," marks the best starting-point of the new 
industry. He relates there how it took three weeks 
to carry loads of goods from London to Edinburgh ; 
how workmen were bound down to the place where 
they were born, and lived and died in the same 
house, and the same trade; how long trains of pack- 
horses carried the goods to the great fairs. The 
domestic system of work made little difference be- 
tween master and man. Farmers and farm labourers 
were on almost equal terms. 

The new inventions came. In a few years all 
was changed. England was taken by surprise. 
Before men had even time to think, the great steps, 
with all their vast consequences, were taken. Old 
trades were ruined ; new methods sprang up ; inven- 
tion followed upon invention. Some were suddenly 
plunged into the depths of poverty, while others were 
rolling in unexpected wealth. The wild confusion 
that ensued can only be compared with the growth 
of towns and settlements round a newly-opened gold 
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district. Thousands were huddled into Ihe factory 
towns among smoke, and steam, and whirling wheels, 
their old homes broken, their old ties lost. Kiches, 
gained with ease and rapidity by many, caused an 
indifference and inhumanity which was appalling ; 
falling incomes, on the other hand, made many pinch 
their domestic workers to the last penny in order to 
compete with the machines, 

The change in the relation of workmen to em- 
ployers was saddest of all. Under old conditions a 
contemporary writes: — "Master and men were so 
joined in sentiment, and, if I may be permitted to 
use the term, to Itrae one another, that they did not 
wish to be separated if they could help it." A few 
years later a master could write : — " It is as imposs- 
ible to effect a union between the high and low 
classes of society as to mix oil and water. There 
can be no union, because it is the interest of 
the employer to get as much work as he can 
done for the smallest sum possible," The great 
changes in farming had the same effect. " The 
labourer," said Cobbett, " had ceased to be a member 
of the farmer's household, and was thrust out of the 
farm-house into a huvel." The great plea of the 
"Wealth of Nations" for a free industry was only 
carried out on the side of the factory owners. Every 
thing that hampered them was neglected or altered. 
The labourer, on the other hand, was bound hand 
and foot by the most galling burdens preventing his 
free action. The Poor Law of the time served only 
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iQ excite the greed of the employer, and rob the 
workman of his self-respect. In 1793, for instance, 
two families, which were reduced to penury, were each 
given an acre of land to culiivate for themselves. 
This saved the poor rate ^40 per annum. But it 
was at once stopped as being " dangerous," and mak- 
ing " the labourer independent." The Berkshire 
justices declared that the labourers were not receiving 
enough to live upon, and added that, if the employers 
could not increase the wages, the poor rates should 
make up the amount. This pernicious system aggra- 
vated the evil ten-fold, increasing the greed of the 
masters, and pauperising and degrading the men. 
Meanwhile, between 1760 and 1818, the poor rate 
rose with leaps and bounds, the burden of this 
falling most heavily on the land. 

The workmen themselves were too dazed by the rush 
and suddenness of the change to offer any but a blind 
resistance. They were crowded together in new places, 
separated from their employers, hemmed in by legal 
restrictions, and unsoftened by the familiar ties of their 
home, which they bad left for work. Revolution was in 
the air, and savage riots and rick-buinings revealed flashes 
of the smothered flame of misery and discontent ; but as 
yet the men acted with the wildness of despair, not with 
the settled earnestness of conviction and hope. 

A darker side of the picture is still to be drawn. 
The upstart manufacturers were ready to sacrifice all 
to cheapness of labour. One writer says : — " The true 
interests of a manufacturing community can only be 
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effectually promoted by competition, which hinders 
the rise of wages among workmen." The political 
economy of the day endorsed the statement. The 
result soon was that in quick succession women took 
the place of men in the factories, and lastly, children 
took the place of both. Parents protested against 
sending their children to the factories. They knew 
the CTuelty and vice with which they would meet. But 
wages went lower and lower, and the price of bread 
rose higher. The war with France brought misery 
and want unspeakable, and the parents at last gave 
way, and let the children go. 

This was not all. In order to cheapen labour still 
further, the workhouses were drained of their children. 
Traders in child-labour sprang up to keep the factory 
owners supplied with paupers. Canal boats and wagons, 
crowded with these wretched, starving boys and girls, 
passed through the country with their load of human 
tniscry, doomed to the most terrible slavery, "In stench, 
in heated rooms, amid the constant whirling of a thou- 
sand wheels, little fingers and little feet were kept in 
ceaseless action, forced into unnatural activity by 
blows from the heavy hands and feet of the merciless 
overlooker." They slept in relays upon filthy 
mattresses, with no distinction of sex. Irons were 
often riveted to their ankles to prevent their escape. 
The pages of the Hlue Books are wakened to a 
terrible interest by this inhuman misery. Southey, in 
one of his letters to Mr. May, writes that " the slave 
trade is a mercy compared to it" According to Dr 
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Gaskell, the physical status of tiie manufacturing" 
classes was degraded to the lowest point. In the 
evidence before the Parliamentary Commissions, it 
was shown that the number of adult male workmen 
was scarcely 73 per cent. Parents became their own 
children's paupers. The children soon got tired of 
helping them, made callous by their unnatural con- 
ditions. They left their parents, said Lord Ashley, 
with a " Damn you, we have to keep you" and went 
off. Many young girls, amidst the awful temptations 
and weakening of home influence, were ruined before 
they reached the age of thirteen or fourteen. The 
poorhouse was filled with people old before their 
time, displaced by children. "Here," said Carlyle, 
" sat a considerable part of the nation as if en- 
chanted, fit for work in the midst of a fair world 
inviting them— held back in idleness as if by an in- 
visible ban." 

The Church was so strangely narrowed down to the 
saving of individual souls, that the enormity of the 
social wrong was not yet realised. In the matter of 
foreign missions or slavery the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity had been instinctively grasped, but factories were 
handed over to political economy. It was given to Mal- 
thus to attempt to justify tlie ways of man to God. " By 
making," he says, "the passion of self-love incomparably 
stronger than that of benevolence, the more ignorant 
pursue the general happiness — an end they would 
totally fail to attain if the moving principle had been 
benevolence ; — for this, in a being so short-sighted aa 
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man, would lead to the gravest errors, and transform 
the fair and cultivated soil of human society into a 
dreary scene of want and confusion." 

In the field of thought the same poverty of ideals 
prevailed. Adam Smith, jiving in the old era of ob- 
solete rcsirictions, had pleaded almost passionately for a 
free industry. He would have pleaded no less passion- 
ately against the one-sided development which actually 
took place. The principles he enunciated were carried 
to extremes by his successors, from which his strong 
wisdom and historical method would have saved him. 
Production was the one theme at which all worked 
exclusively. Men were so many counters in produc- 
tion, whose price was put at subsistence level. As 
t'le pool of labour was never empty, and could always 
be drawn from, wages could clearly never mount much 
above starvation point, Mahhus suggested that the 
only way of escape was for the workmen themselves 
to decrease their numbers. Any manufacturers who 
had instincts of generosity or pity were chilled as 
they heard about the "iron law of wages," That 
Mr. John Bright, one of the noblest- minded men 
of the century, could have called even the " Ten 
Hours Bill" "one of the worst measures passed in 
the shape of legislation," shows to what a slate of 
blindness a hard and fast theory could reduce men's 
minds. 

But the facts had only to be really known by 
those whose hearts had been touched by the love 
and sorrow of the suffering Chribt, and sooner or later 
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a change must come. The two things that were 
standing in the way were a dread of the economists 
and a most intensely individual theory, that Christi- 
anity did not deal with social and industrial conditions. 
But Christian sympalhy soon broke through the bonds 
of theory. It was impossible to realise the Passion 
of our Lord, and look with indifference on His suHer- 
ing children. 

This thought was praciically the motive power of all 
the great reformers, which first stirred themselves, and 
by which afterwards they stirred the nation. It is strik- 
ing to note that one, who in many ways was the most 
narrowly "evangelical," Lord Ashley (better known as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury), was the main nnver in the 
great reform, In rapid succession since then, each 
great part of the one Church life has welcomed the 
social message of Christianity. There has been a con- 
tinuous revolt among the most earnest men of every 
school of thought from the individualism of the last 
century. To the Evangelicals in their great leader, 
Lord Ashley, belongs the honour of starling this 
revolt. Since then each fresh movement of Christian 
thought has most firmly laid hold of men, just 
where it has brought home the Christian social mes- 
sage. Even such movements of our own day as the 
Salvation Army and the Church Army have found 
their most solid strength in their social work. 

But welcomed as each genuine effort of social work 
is now, it was indeed a serious step to take in Lord 
Ashley's time. He was obliged to act in the face of 
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the opposition of economists, and very many of the 
sentiments of his oivn religious body. But from the 
moment he became convinced that it was a real 
Christian duty, he wtnt forward with the most un- 
flinching resolution. He asked his wife if she was 
ready to sacrifice herself and him to the coming 
struggle, and she supported and cheered him most 
nobly. He made from the first, with infinite pains, 
the most careful examination of the factories. There 
he saw the "crippled and distorted" children, whose 
deformities were so terrible that they seemed to him 
" like a mass of crooked alphabets." There he gathered 
real facts with his own eyts. People, he felt truly, did 
not know the facts, and if only they were clearly stated 
the day must be won. Richard Oastler of Bradford 
was his staunch supporter. He had grasped the idea 
of a Christian State, and placed this thought in the 
forefront of his work. As the laws of the State 
were to be directed by Christian principle, so Christian 
principle, at all cost, should govern British trade. 
England was losing its right to be called a Christian 
Stale, for the poor and oppressed had the very first 
claim on any Christian government. Sadler was the 
Parliamentary spokesman of the movemtnt. It was 
his deeply earnest Christianity which sustained him 
through the continued struggle. " I am persuaded," 
he repeated year after year, " that ' ten hours ' can 
never be receded from by those who love the 
children, or wish to gain the approbation of Him, Who 
was their Friend and Lover." 
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Thus through the first sharj) conflict one great message 
of the Incarnation won its way back into a forgetful 
world. The thought, that the Lord had consecrated 
every human life and every age of life by sharing our 
nature, was being dimly conceived afresh from the 
midst of the suffering of the weak and helpless 
children. Men came to see that humanity, however 
degraded or sunk, was sacred in His eyes, Who Him- 
self was made man and suffered and died, Who was 
the Child of Bethlehem and Nazareth, as well as the 
thorn-crowned King of Calvary. 

While the struggle for the children's liberty was 
thus being gradually brought to a victorious end, the 
workmen waking from their dazed bewilderment drew 
together in intense class hatred against the tyranny of 
the masters. Disraeli, in a striking scene in " Sybil," 
declared that the country was divided into "two 
nations," each ignorant of the other, and haling one 
another— the rich and poor. The Chartist movement 
showed to what depths popular passion and indigna- 
tion had reached, Their watch-word was the 
couplet ; — 



Applause amounting almost to frenzy greeted 
O'Connor as he thundered against "the villains who 
quaff your sweat, gnaw your flesh, and drink the blood 
of infants . . . luxuriate on woman's misery, and 
grow fat upon the labourer's toil," It seemed im- 
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possible that the struj^gle could end in anything else 
than an appeal to physical force. The best men 
viewed the issue of brute violence as inevitable. 

It was at such a crisis in our industrial history 
that the little band of " Christian Socialists," who 
were gathered round F. D. Maurice and Kingsley, 
endeavoured to bring home to men's hearts the 
breadth as well as depth of the Christian message 
of peace and good-vtill. Seldom has a spirit of 
greater devotion been seen than theirs. They realised 
as few have done that Christ demanded the whole of 
their life in all its range, industrial and social. In 
the end they spread over the country a still deeper 
wave of Christian social sentiment than Lord Ashley's 
movement. Maurice wrote to his sister before en- 
tering into the struggle : — - 

"The death of Christ is actually, literally the death 
of you and me. To believe we have any self of our 
own is the devil's lie . . . but let us beheve further 
that we have each a Ufe, our own life, not of you and 
me, but a universal life in Him. He will live in us 
and quicken us with all life and with all love, will 
make us experience the reality of loving God and 
loving our brethren." 

"A universal life in Him." In the power of this 
thought they worked out the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity; with this devoted aim they lived and "found" 
their own lives in the lives of others, toiling among 
the toiling multitudes. By every means in their power, 
by pamphlets, novels, newspapers, schools, brother- 
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hoods, associations, they hdd up to rich and poo" 
alike co-operation as ihe Christian law of industry. 
Abuse and scandal were heaped upon them, especially 
by religious newspapers, "Yeast" and "Alton Locke " 
were condenaned as preaching immorality and Atheism. 

Deprecating the selfish side of Charlism, ihey 
tried to gain ihe sympathy of its leaders, and 
threw new life and enthusiasm into Robert Owen's 
attempts to organise workmen by means of co-opera- 
tion. The Christian Socialist had in its first number 
the following words, — as living and true to-day as 
when they were first uttered : — " Christianity becomes 
chilly and helpless when cramped within four walls, 
and forbidden to go forth, conquering and to conquer, 
to assert God's rightful dominion over every process 
of trade and industry, over every act of our common 
life, and to embody in due forms of organisation 
every deepest truth that faith has committed to its 
charge." This last principle is further explained as 
" to diffuse co-operation as the practical application 
of Christianity to the purposes of trade and industry." 

It is now well known how their co-operative as- 
sociations of working-men partly succeeded and partly 
failed, at last to be revived through persistent effort 
in the great co-operative movement. Maurice was 
from the first the great thinker. Cumbrous and 
laboured as his utterance often was, yet little by little 
he made his life-thought plain. The Gospel of the 
Incarnation, the complete and perfect union of God 
and man — this was the strength, and hope, and life, 
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of all truly human activity. Wherever this was not 
realised, life tended to be inhuman, unnatural, selfish, 
brutal. The union of God and man in the life and 
passion of Christ was the one uniting bond of all 
classes, all ages, all lirae^the past, the present, and 
the future ; — it was the true basal bond between man 
and man, drawing each in sympathy towards a 
common, mutual life of tove and service. "I come," 
he said, "to give thanks that in Him is the life of 
the world. I do not want a separate life either here 
or hereafter. I come to renounce that separate life, 
to disclaim it. ... I understand that the Son of God, 
by sacrificing Himself, has given me a share and pro- 
perty in another life — the common life which is in 
Him, — and I have come to pray that He will deliver 
me, and my brethren, and the universe, from that 
separate and selfish life which is the cause of all our 
woes and miseries — spiritual and fleshly, inward and 
outward." 

In a very different school of thought the beginnings 
of the same great doctrine were being worked out by 
anolher path. Two thoughts — the unily of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, and the presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament of His Passion and Love, — were the 
strength of the Oxford movement. Realising in burn- 
ing sympathy the sutTerlngs of Christ equally with the 
Evangelicals, they realised still further (and herein was 
their true advance) that the individual was not a mere 
unit, or the Church a mere aggregate of units, but all 
were members of one body, whose life was tnore than 
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that of the sum of individuals composing it. They 
knew themselves to be heirs of a living past, spiritually 
present with them in the unity of the great Mother 
Church of all ages. They lived again in the presence 
of the Early Church, and in communion with the 
saintly lives of the Middle Ages. The forms of the 
past were too often copied instead of translated. But 
the spirit of the new movement was far too deep to 
end in a death of formalism. For a time, indeed, 
its scope seemed too abstract and unpractical for the 
range of common life. But gradually the thought 
of the Church was placed in its true relation to the 
message of the Incarnation, The Church was seen 
as the embodiment of the life — the common life 
which Maurice showed was the very life of Him Who 
was incarnate. Thus, through the mediating thought 
of the Catholic Church, the social side of the Gospel 
message was firmly held. The Church was regarded 
as entrusted with a divine mission to society, filled 
with that fulness of grace, by which the world could 
be regenerated, claiming in the name of Christ a 
saving power, not only individual but social. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the power of 
these two great movements in correcting the merely 
individual conception of Christian truth. If, on the 
one side, there has been a danger of private judjiment 
being over-ridden and definite forms being insisted on 
where they carried no meaning; if, on the other hand, 
broader views have tended to vagueness and license, 
yet the most earnest thinkers and workers have made 
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Christ, and Christ alone, the centre of their social 
message, and by lives of most unsparing devotion 
to their Lord, have influenced wider and wider circles, 
and inspired fresh hope in all sorts and conditions o! 
men. Tliey did not theorise ; they acted out their 
Christian faith in self-renouncing lives. They volun- 
tarily gave up all to live and work among the poor, 
acting up to an order of society — a brotherhood of 
rich and poor, — which was for the world at large an 
ideal only. Such silent lives have been at the root 
of the little progress that has since been made. Their 
salt has probably saved England from the corruption 
of much of continental Socialism, with its undisguised 
materialistic ends and open appeal to base and selfish 
instincts. 

The Christian social movement was not, however, 
confined to England. It will be only possible to 
trace out the thoughts and aims of one great leader 
in France and Germany respectively, and to show the 
kindred movement in the life of an Italian patriot. 

St. Simon, in his " Nouveau Christianisme," had 
struck the first blow against the existing order, but 
lamennais was the central active figure in France. 
George Sand gives this striking picture of the roan ;— 
" The austere and terrible face of the great Lamen- 
nais ... a brass tablet, the seal of indomitable 
vigour, ardent and vast as heaven." He began as 
an ardent Royahst, and claimed for the Church the 
duty of social reconstruction. He longed to see 
Rome entirely on the side of the people, raising them 
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from their degradation. But he met with nothing 
but coldness. His trust was broken, though his earnest 
zeal remained. He left the base of church organisa- 
tion, and tried to reach almost apart from it the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. This separa- 
tion sadly prevented the temperate balance of judg- 
ment, which is the saving work of society towards 
the individual. At the same time his words were more 
striking and startling. " In passing through the earth," 
he writes, " I opened my eyes and saw unheard-of suf- 
ferings without number. Pale, sick, fainting, covered 
with garments of mourning stained with blood, humanity 
rose before me, and I asked myself, ' Is that man 
as God has made him?' 'Let the poor be up 
and doing ' is the message given him ; " if you separate, 
each only considering himself, you have nothing to 
expect but suffering, misfortune and oppression." He 
had, however, little power of organisation. He was 
more an iconoclast than a reformer, and his early 
failures had driven calmness from him. But he never 
left the guiding principle of his life— that society rests 
on a religious basis, and that the recovery of society de- 
pends on unselfishness and sympathy, not on external 
enactment or material advance. It is interesting to 
note the contrast he presents to Kingsley. Lamennais 
started a Royalist, and ended a Republican ; Kingsley 
began by declaring, "I am a Church of England 
parson, and a Chartist," and ended with a passion 
for moderation. Lamennais found a Church that 
would not hear, Kingsley a Church slowly awakening. 
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Bishop Kettelcr is the most striking figure among 
the Christian Socialists of Germany. His appeal was 
to the perfect humanity of our Lord, and his appeal 
was embodied in his life. He could say in later 
years, " I have iiv^'d wilh and among the people. 
There are few tears, and none of their sufTerings, which 
have escaped me." Like Kingsley, during the plague 
of 1847, he most devotedly visited and relieved his 
people at the daily risk of his own life. But his 
greatest message was delivered after the terrible riot 
of Frankfort in 1848, when all Germany stood aghast 
at the airocities committed. Ketteler alone saw 
deeper. He heard the stifled cry of the multitudes, 
and knew from his experience of the poor, that there 
was something far more than mere savagery in the 
uprising of the people. "I believe," he said at this 
crisis, "in the truth of those noble ideas, which are 
moving the world now. I love the present age be- 
cause it strives mightily for the accomplishment of those 
iderd hopes, though we are yet a long way off from 
the happy ending. , . , But there is one means alone 
of realising them, by turni.ig to Hiai, the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ. . , . With Him humanity can do every- 
thing ; without Him it can do nothing. Yea, I main- 
tain in the dee;iest conviction of my soul we may 
restore a community of good and of everlasting peace. 
Without Him we shall go down to destruction, a bye- 
word and derision to posterity." 

His life was one of UDwearied energy. He rose at 
four in the morning, and frequently heard confessions, 
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made to him by the poor, from two in the afternoon 
to twelve at night. He started and organised many 
forms of social union — associations of journeymen, 
departments for unemployed, mutual improvement and 
benefit societies. With regard to the ultimate solution 
of the labour question, he had no cut and dried 
method lo offer. He only asserted vehemently that 
"all decrees of State in themselves fail to cure the 
cancer in the human body-politic." Only full and 
many-sided Christian love, with all its inventiveness 
and motive power, could bring iu many ways and 
manners an effectual remedy. The office of the 
Church, he said, was " mediatorial, to settle mutual 
dissensions between man and man, which are not 
always the result of ill-wili, but often of ignorance 
and prejudice." He urged Stale protection of labour, 
but preferred co-operation as a means to the end, 
pointing out the impotence of mere law to equalise 
conditions, Legislation by itself could only effect an 
external combination of " pulverised social-atoms." 
Christian charity in its widest sense, ccting through 
co-operative brotherhood, could alone bring peace and 
good-will. It would be extremely interesting to follow 
iiis life further, and to note the way in which his work 
was taken up by Moufing, Ruber, and the State 
Socialists. " To do great deeds," said St, Simon, " you 
must have enthusiasm." " The power of Christian 
love," said Bishop Ketteler, ''is the lever for raising 
and regenerating society," 
In Italy, one name, the greatest perhaps of all, needs 
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careful notice, Mazzini, the greater part of whose mes- 
sage Christianity can claim for her own and add to its 
fulness. " It is not Adam Smith nor Carlyle, but 
Mazzini, who is the true teacher of our age," were 
Arnold Toynbee's memorable words. Mazzini's faith 
was centred in a united humanity which should realise 
the Divine will through the discipline of social duty. 
The lesson of individualism, he said, was "destructive, 
burning up shams and lies not a few," but unable to 
create. " It was not," he passionately writes, " to 
ntiain the Ignoble and immoral "every one for himself 
that so many great men, holy martyrs of thought, have 
shed from century to century the tears of the soul, the 
sweat and blood of the body. Beings of devotedness 
and love, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher than the individual— for that humanity which 
ought to be the object of all our efforts, and to which 
we are all responsible. Before a generation who 
scorned them they calmly uttered their prophetic 
thought . . . speaking to that collective being which 
ever lives, ever learns, and in which tlie Divine idea is 
progressively realised." 

If it is asked from whence this vision of humanity 
sprang, this wonderful picture of his stands written for 
all time:— 

"The sky was dark, the heavens void, the people 
strangely agitated or motionless in stupor. Whole 
nations disappeared; others lifted their heads as if to 
view their fall , . . man was hideous to behold. Placed 
between two infinities, he had no consci 
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either — neither of his future nor of his past. The 
fatherland was no more. The solemn voice of Brutus 
proclaimed the death of virtue from his tomb. Good 
men departed that they might not be defiled by contact 
with the world. The multitude demanded bread and 
the sports of the circus. 

" He came— the soul most full of love, the most 
sacredly virtuous, the most deeply inspired by God 
and the Future that men had yet seen on earth — Jesus. 
He bent over the corpse of the dead world and whis- 
pered a word of faith. Over the clay, which had lost 
all of man but the movement and the form, he uttered 
words until then unknown — love, sacrifice, a heavenly 
origin ; and the dead arose. A new life circulated 
through the clay, which philosophy had tried in vain 
to reanimate. From that corpse arose the Christian 
world, the world of hberty and equality. From that 
clay arose the true man, the image of God, the pre- 
cursor of humanity." 

The message of the Incarnation is indeed the 
crown of these ideals and hopes. Man's heavenly 
origin and God's infinite self-spending love — this was 
the " glory " which Christ came to reveal. In the 
suiTering, pleading Ciirist, in the Passion and the Cross, 
man now knows, as he could never know before, God's 
love, and the knowledge is new life ; so near is God 
to man, in such intimate union, that what is done to 
the least is done unto Him. So united are we one to 
another, that no class distinctions can stand before the 
fact that we are " all one man in Christ Jesus." 
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In connection with this teaching, Positivism has 
given the greatest aid to the clear expression of 
Christian thought, by making more historically living 
the ideas of a collective humanity, the solidarity of 
the race, the continuity of the ages, the totality of 
life. Another debt equally precious is owed to the 
Ruskin school of artists and thinkers, who have re- 
awakened the religious spirit in art, and raised ideals 
of beauty which have passed far beyond the sesthelic 
side of life. In the coarseness of a manufacturing 
country and a commercial age, they have made men 
realise the beauty and chivalry of the Christian faith, 
and by iheir devotion to the religious art of the 
Middle Ages, they have ennobled the individual with 
the glory of the collective heritage of the past. Thus 
philosophy and art have been the true handmaids 
of religion. Science, too, has played a wonderful 
part in bringing home the reality of the intimate 
relation of man with man, and age with age, the 
unity of created life, and the groaning and travailing 
of creation. At one time in a crudely dogmatic state- 
ment of a theory of survival of the fittest, it seemed 
to be completely reactionary. But the adjustment 
has been gradually accomplished, and now in every 
way the gain from science has been very great in- 
deed, clearing up, as it has done, many crude and 
ill-formed ideas. 




THE TRADES UNION MOVEMENT. 

While the great principles of co-operation were being 
laid down by the Christian Socialists, the earnest entreaty 
and burning denunciation of Carlyle was rousing the 
more generous employers to try and themselves remedy 
the sad state of their workmtn. Drawing his ideals 
from the past, and setting them in glaring contrast with 
the present, Carlyle pleaded for true and chivalrous 
"captains of industry" in place of the callous, mer- 
cenary employer. His words rang through the length 
and breadth of England, and found a response among 
many of the owners of factories. These, the more 
generous of their class, tried hard to restore the old 
feudal ideal of dependence and protection. The 
worker, before regarded as a mere instrument, was 
now looked upon as under the master's protection 
and in return gave to him his political support. 

Saltaire, the industrial town built by Sir T. Salt, is 
a good illustration of this ideal at its best. The settle- 
ment was a perfect monument of care for the work- 
man. A beautiful church and schools had been built, 
and every form of recreation provided. The whole 
would seem at first sight to have completely solved 
S8 
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the problem of labour in its own domain. But there 
is one great flaw which has often been pointed out. 
The workmen were entirely dependent, and had 
everything done for them. Under a gentleman like 
Sir T. Salt, such dependence was scarcdy realised. 
Still, even then, it tended to make men expect every- 
thing to be done for them, and when successors came, 
intent on making money, the whole of the workmen 
fell easy victims to oppression, and the spirit of true 
self-government was never reached. The various build- 
ings, one after another, fell into disuse, and finally the 
firm itself became bankrupt. The failure was due to 
the incompleteness of the ideal. It recognised, in- 
deed, that men needed a healthy environment, and 
everything was done at first to promote this. But it 
rested purely on the basis of dependence, not brother- 
hood. It never reached the highest and most un- 
selfish point of helping men to help themselves, and 
work out their own lives manfully and nobly. 

But while the special method was incomplete, the 
spirit of the new movement among the employers was 
good and true, and real "captains of industry "^men 
whose first thought was the moral well-being of their 
workmen and not their own profits, — grew more fre- 
quent as the century advanced. The good which such 
men have done in allaying cU'.ss friction has been incal- 
culable. They have been the very salt of the earth 
in their own special sphere. It has been well pointed 
out that more has been gained by the willing renun- 
ciation of the rich than by the aggression and threaten- 
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ing of the poor. But even among ihc most earnest 
of such good employers there has beer an almost 
fatal tendency to be autocrats rather than true fathers 
of the people. They have been willing to do all for 
the men except one thing — to take the men com- 
pletely into their confidence. 

Those who could in any Irue sense at all be called 
captains of industry were very few, and for a long time 
hardly made their influence felt. The workers, brought 
close to one another by the sympathy of common 
suffering, were hampered by the most cruel restrictions 
with regard to combinaiion. They had wrongs, griev- 
ous wrongs, but they were forbidden to combine to 
remedy them. They knew themselves to be, individu- 
ally, helpless units, at the mercy of the factory owner; 
yet if ihey combined to meet on more equal terms 
they were liable to imprisonment. A ray of light 
dawned in 1824, when an Act was passed allowing 
freedom of combination; but the Art was immediately 
stuliified in 1825 by the fears of the employers, who 
induced Parliament, while making legal common de- 
liberation, to make illegal any action resulting from 
deliberation. Even should the workmen agree to 
make up a common fund from their earnings, it 
might be embezzltd by a thieving secretary and the 
law could not touch him. Under these sad conditions 
began the long struggle of the woikmen to meet em- 
ployers on equal terms and not as individual units. It 
was a terrible conflict, and few who were engaged could 
see the end. The danger of a violent revolution was 
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at one time imminent. "We are engulfed," was all 
Dr. Arnold could say, "and must inenitably go down 
the cataract." The workmen, distrusted as if they were 
conspirators, soon learnt to return the distrust and to 
act as conspirators, often with all the venom of 
jealousy and hale. The picture of the secrecy of the 
first Trades Unions is well given in "Sybil." 

The Unions, when further advanced, seemed to be 
ttaring away the last ties of personal contact even be- 
tween good employers and their men. "In the strike 
of 1859," one master said, "men who had worked at 
the place for thirty or forty years, and were now called 
out by ibeir Union, came up and said to us, "This is 
the saddest day that has ever happened to us in our 
lives; but we must go; we are bound to go." "De- 
pend upon it," said Cobden, "nothing can be got by 
fraternising with Trades Unions. 1 had rather live 
under a Dey of Algiers than a Trades Committee." 
As the beginnings of Trades Unions ate studied, this 
certainly is the first impression given. The direct 
hostihty, the complete separation that was first caused 
by them, seemed for the moment to destroy the last 
hope of genuine good-will and affection between 
master and men. Carlyle lamented bitterly the separa- 
tion. Man's duty to man, he said, was resolving 
itself into a " cash-nexus," into handing him over so 
many metal pieces and shoving him out of doors. But 
Carlyle did not see all. The moment of cleavage is, 
indeed, a terrible one, full of hardships and suffering; 
but as the old bonds of union were disappearing, the 
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new were being formed. In the best of the old em- 
ployers there had been too much autocracy; in the 
worst, there had been an unlimited despotism as com- 
plete as that of the slaveowner. In the best work- 
men, on the other hand, there had been too much of 
a weakening sense of dependence; while in the worst 
there grew up either a hireling greed and self-seeking, 
or else a wild and reckless anarchy. At the highest, 
there had been rather feudal lordship and dependence 
than mutual brotherhood. With Trades Unions em- 
ployer and workmen parted for the moment as merely 
master and servant. Now at length they are beginning 
to unite again as brothers and fellow-workers, con- 
sulting together, working together for the good of the 
whole industry, members one of another in mutual 
and not one-sided dependence. Trades Unions in the 
long-run were found a help rather than a hindrance in 
bringing about this result. Even as early as the Par- 
liamentary Committee of 1838 it was found that there 
had been less direct lawlessness and reckless crime 
during times of strikes, owing to the Unions ; the old 
brutal savagery was stopped as the men acted more 
as a united body. Little by little the injustice of pre- 
venting combination was recognised, till at last re- 
strictions were withdrawn. Mr. Mundella, especially, 
took the men's part, and urged that strong Trades 
Unions would increase the possibilities of conciliation. 
The welfare of English trade depends mainly on 
three great industries, — textiles^ coal, and iron. A good 
understanding between employers and employed in 
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these trades is the greatest boon to the country. Dr. 
G. Von Schullze-Gaevernttz, in his " Social Peace," 
has given a detailed account of the value of Trades 
Unions in promoting this end. The power of con- 
ciliation has advanced. Instead of isolated individual 
struggles, due more to hasty passions than earnest 
questions of right and wrong, the most intelligent 
leaders of the men have been able to meet and con- 
sult with the employers, and every grievance is care- 
fully and judiciously examined. Mr. Samuel Andrew, 
secretary of the Oldham Master Cotton Spinners, 
has shown that in 1839 the wages in the trade of 
a family where two members worked were only 21s. 
per week. Revolutionary ideas and frequent petty 
strikes made even this wage precarious. The trade 
was in a constant state of turmoil, and the men 
were becoming thoroughly lawless. From the time 
th:it trade organisation began the change was marked. 
First of all there were more strikes than ever ; but 
they were real economic contests. Little by little 
the trade began to enter on the stage of real and 
organised conciliation. Meanwhile wages were mare 
than doubled. In 1887, before the British Association, 
Mr. Andrew could say, " Pi^rhaps there is no centre 
in England where disputes are so easily and equitably 
settled as at Oldham, ... In the cotton trade, as 
I believe, we have, at the present time, the most 
efficacious labour in the world. It is not only bred 
and trained, it is fitted and disciplined to its work." 
Professor Marsliall gives his mature opinion that 
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" independently of effect upon wages, Trades Unions 
have done inestimable service by teaching men to 
trust one anoiher, to act together, to discuss, under 
the direction of the ablest minds, questions of far- 
reaching policy." In his chapter on Trades Unions 
at the end of " Economics of Industry," he briefly 
cites the benefits of Unions : — 

I. In case of disputes the employer deals with 
skilled leaders of the men instead of the whims of 
ignorant workmen, 

s. The minimum wage prevents anxiety to the 
employer of being undersold by cheaper labour. 

3. A strong Union supplies and creates a more 
efficient class of workmen. 

Perhaps the noblest fact in their favour is that 
during the last thirty years the twelve largest and 
oldest Unions have spent only 6 per cent, of their 
funds in strikes, while 94 per cent, has gone to 
benefits in sickness, accident, etc There is indeed 
another side of their influence which must not be 
overlooked. While they have enabled the work- 
man to meet the employer on equal terms, they 
have also been the cause of some of the greatest 
acts of tyranny which this century has seen. This 
has been mainly because they lacked sympathy and 
help from the more educated. A little warm-hearted 
sympathy and friendly counsel would often have 
saved them from acts of injustice, and even mean- 
ness, When the ignorance in which they started is 
considered, and their past oppression and wrong, it 
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is only a wonder that they have shown such a concilia- 
tory spirit in return. If only the whole movement 
could be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood, if the ideal of mutual good-will could only 
rise above class prejudice, labour and capital would be 
brought most closely together. For Trades Unions, 
with their ideal issue in a complete conciliation, are 
a true historic growth. They point forward to the 
lime when employer and workman will regard each 
other as friends, not enemies, and the whole industry 
as an organised whole, in which all are so united that 
when one member suITers all the members suffer 
with it. Such Unions have already taken workmen 
out of a merely local and narrow life. Men, whose 
range of thought was almost limited by their own 
httle locality, have learned the glory of belonging to 
one vast fellowship of labour. They will go on, as 
conciliation advances, to recognise the whole industry, 
labour and capital, as one organised body in which 
men work side by side in brotherly union for the 
service of humanity and the glory of God. 

As they reaUse thus their industrial Ufe as a fellow- 
ship, a communion, a brotherhood, the thought will 
react upon their isolated Christianity, and they will 
value infinitely more than they have done the vaster 
and deeper fellowship, communion, and brotherhood 
of the Church, the Body of Christ, 'I'he need of 
protection and dependence will not cease when the 
brotherhood of labour and capital is realised. It 
will take newer forms, and the truest protector will 
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know the duty of the elder and stronger brother to 
strengthen the muscles and sinews of self-help in 
those dependent on him. liiches or rank will be 
only added means of helping the weaker brothers 
in the battle of life. " However feebly," says Dr. 
Westcoit, "we realise the fact, the truth, of the In- 
carnation, we find in it the inexhaustible spring of 
brotherhood. No difference which finds expression 
in terms of earth can stay it. . . . We may be filled 
with shame and compunction for innumerable incon- 
sistencies, failures, sins, but the motive which we 
have once felt loses nothing of its claim on our 
obedience. Christ — such is the formal confession of 
each one of us — took me to Himself when He took 
humanity to Himself, and I owe myself to those 
with whom He has united me." {" Incarnation and 
Common Life," pp. 24, 35.) 

Mr. Mundella's description of the beginnings of the 
Boards of Conciliation shows how hard it was to make 
the change of relationships understood. He writes ; — ■ 
" My obstacle was that the masters had the old feudal 
notion. They would insist on deahng with the men 
one at a lime ... it is impossible to describe to you 
how suspiciously we looked at one another until it 
dawned upon us, that in buying labour we should 
treat the seller of labour just as courteously as the 
seller of coal or a bale of cotton," This was one 
great step gained. The basis now was seen to be an 
exchange of service, the workman giving his labour, 
the employer his money. Before the employer seemed 
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independent, the workman wholly dependent ; now they 
were seen to be mutually dependent, and so far the 
dignity of labour was given its true place. 

The first step was thus attained, but infinitely more 
remains to be done. Human labour cannot be treated 
as a dead thing in the same way as cotton or coal. 
There are always human interests, human feelings, inter- 
vening, which upset all calculation as to profits. These 
need more than a mere business settlement across the 
counter. They need mutual good-will and self-sacrifice, 
the gospel of duty above the gospel of rights. It 
seems indeed hard in the face of facts to hope for 
much. There is monied interest on the one hand and 
class suspicion on the other, and greed and selfish- 
ness on both, ready to overthrow any success gained. 
But at least the outward obstacles to union and con- 
ciliation are now gone. Even equality of education is 
becoming more and more a possibility. The barriers 
of ignorance and legal restriction have been gradually 
removed. Now the opportunity has come to go 
further, and press home the truth that self-sacrifice 
and mutual love must be at the root of all that is 
to be permanent, not self-interest and mutual suspicion. 
If a third of a century could so change public opinion 
that slavery, from being approved, was abolished at 
the greatest cost, it may well be hoped that another 
generation may see, at h.ast as an aim in view, self- 
sacrifice take the place, which in common talk self- 
interest now holds. Workmen and employers have a 
common glorious inheritance to unite them, an un- 
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broken national history, a noble fellow<itizenship and 
a common patriotism. Tiie Christian failh sanctions 
and crowns all these with her own still more noble 
inheritance and fellowship, and insists on tlie true 
brotherhood of men, which can never be realised on 
the basis of self-interest. This common glorious in- 
heritance, it may be hoped, will more and more draw 
men's minds away from class passion and the niere 
selfish greed for money. 

While for the vanguard of working-men Trades 
Unions have already partly found an outcome in con- 
ciliation and mutual dependence, there is a vast host 
of labour, the poorest of the poor, the unskilled, the 
submerged, which has yet to be brought into the line 
of march. So far the old Trades Unions have hardly 
touched them. They still lie stagnating in the pool 
of labour, unreached by the fresh and rapid stream of 
progress. Their ruin has been caused by their very 
poverty, which has kept their bodies and minds 
stunted, and made their living so precarious, that 
habits of thrift or cleanliness have had little chance 
of growth. Christ is pleading here for the strong to 
help the weak, A Church which fails to go right 
down into the midst of the very poorest to bring help 
and succour is self-condemned. " If a man," says the 
aged St. John, "seeth that his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion, how dwelleih 
the love of God in him ? " 

It is well to get some clear idea of the vastness 
of the evil. In a population of nearly a million in 
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East London, Mr. Charles Booth shows that 345,000 
belong to families, whose weekly earnings amount to 
less than 21s. per family, an average of about 4s. per 
week for each individual. About 5?. of this sum must 
be deducted for the high rent charge, leaving about 
16s. to provide food, clothing and fire for (he whole 
family. Only zj per cent, of the whole vast popula- 
tion earned 30s. per week per family. Of 111,000 
persons (this is the most terrible fact of all), he writes, 
" It may not be too much to say that if the whole of 
this class were swept out of existence . . . the classes 
just above them would be immeasunbly better off, and 
no industry would suffer in the least." The Bishop 
of Durham, again, points to the fact that inhabitants 
of one hundred and sixty-seven streets in Liverpool 
were refused admission to a friendly society, and that 
about one-fourth of the deaths of adults in London 
take place in workhouses or charitable institutions. 
These typic.-il examples might be added to from such 
towns as Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and all 
the large centres of industry. There is indeed a 
problem here, which the Church has only just begun 
to face. 

When the causes of poverty are traced back, only 
a small proportion are seen to be directly due to 
drink in the present generation. The awful curse of 
drink is, that the sins of the fathers are visited in such 
terrible reality on their children. One single drunkard 
can spread poverty and degradation to his children's 
children. It is the thousands upon thousands that 
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are yearly ^orn mlo a d^rading poverty which pre- 
sent the difficulty. Their cJestraclion is their very 
birth and early years of want. There is most clearly 
here the need of a strong helping hand, but how to 
Stretch it oLit without pauperising, how to give help 
and yet stimulate self-help — here is the great practical 
difficulty. The end is clearly to set them on the 
rungs of the higher grades of labour, ivhere they can 
at last join the vanguard of industry. It is almost 
needless to say that methods of doin^^ this must be as 
countless as the conditions are complicated. Two 
historical methods may be taken as types of many 
smaller ways and means. 

The New Unionism made the first comprehensive 
attempt to grapple with the problem of unskilled 
labour. The aim of its leaders was the same as that 
of the Old Trades Unionists, to enable workmen 
to meet their employers on equal terms as a united 
whole, and so raise the whole cla'is of labourers. The 
vast numbers of unemployed, from which new labour 
could be drawn, made any attempt at first seem 
hopeless. Vacancies could be filled by the masters 
at a moment's notice, and any Union could be 
swamped by new-comers. To meet this, the New 
Unionists tried to make their Union membership as 
simple, easy and wide as possible. All the heavy 
payments for benefits were left out, and the charge 
per member was made so small that it was only 
enough for strike emergency. At the same time, the 
vast numbers, who joined in all parts of the kingdom 
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by amalgamation, made the Unions really formidable 
and able to claim a rise in wages. 

A short study of the great dock strike of 1S89 
will give the clearest picture of the influence and 
power of the New Unionism. No condition of labour 
could appear more hopeless than that of the dockers 
before the strike. The work of a great proportion of 
those at the dock-gates was regarded by the employers 
themselves as practically useless. The casual labourer 
was hardly worth putting to work. A gang of per- 
manent hands could unload two hundred and sixty 
tons by the lime the same number of casuals un- 
loaded sixty. Vet the employers recklessly encouraged 
casual and cheap labour. They did nit take the 
pains to regulate their industry, but found it easier 
and less troublesome to keep thousands waiting at 
the dock-gates, and to choose as many as they wanted 
at each emergency, leaving the rest to shift for them- 
selves. In " Life and Labour in East London," the 
following account, written before the strike, is given : — 
" Hundreds keep pouring in on the chance of a few 
hours' work, mostly destined never to return, but 
to crowd the overcrowded docks. The professional 
casual, by a slow process of deterioration, has adapted 
his mind and body to the lower forms of life. But 
worse than iheir indifTerence is the sickening cry of 
the man just newly come, dragging his little ones 
down into a poverty from which there is no arising." 

The claim of the dockers was for higher pay, more 
regular hours, and the suppression of middlemen. The 
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contest which follows is a most wonderful example 
of the power of union in common suffeting and sym- 
pathy to raise men's character. In less than five 
weeks the listless, hopeless class of dock labourers 
was disciplined into a courageous and orderly army, 
who won the hearts of the police and public by their 
quiet behaviour, and who continued cheerful and 
hopeful in the face of most terrible suffering, without 
wavering or deserting. The force which created this 
great change in men, who seemed most hopelessly 
degraded, was the power of a great moral enthusiasm. 
There was, indeed, much selfishuess and class pre- 
judice besides, but in the main the appeal was far 
stronger and deeper. There is a well-known story 
told how on one early autumn morning the rough, 
worn faces of the crowd of dockers lij^hted up 
with e.iger interest as they heard of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, Who came to bring peace and brother- 
hood among men, Suddenly a tall, gaunt stevedore 
rose and shouted, " Lads, lads, hats off, and let us 
give three cheers for Jesus of Nazareth ! " Another 
picture is that of John Burns addressing the throng- 
ing multitudes, when the news came that the strike 
was nearly over. " I wiii not flatter you," he said, 
"I will not condemn you, but this I do say, that 
when I come back to East London I want to see 
cleaner and blighter homes than I do to-day; what 
is more, I want to see, when this strike is over, evi- 
dence that it has morally influenced you as men for 
the better; I want to see some of your wives bear 
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less marks on their bodies of your brutal ill-treat- 
ment ; I want you men to use this strike as a new 
era in your personal and domestic lives ; I want 
this strike, which has been nobly fought, and which, 
I believe, will be nobly won, to make a turning-point 
in the life of the ignorant man, who wiil use the op- 
portunity of being better educated to-morrow than he 
is to-day." 

Words like these, springing from a. spirit of union and 
hope for the future, could not fail to raise the men to a 
new level. At the end of the strike the picture of the 
dock labourers is quite different from that given above. 
Professor Marshall regards them as having reached a 
higher grade of industry. Though there has been 
terrible friction and much heart-burning since the strike, 
yet a large number of dockers have been raised to 
permanent employment, and the friction seems likely to 
be greatly lessened. The Report for 1S93 showed a 
large increase of regular iabnur : the competition has 
not been so driving ; the position of the docker has dis- 
tinctly improved. The strike itself was won by the 
strength of public sympathy and the assistance given by 
workmen from all parts of the world. It was a strange 
and striking recognition of the solidarity of the race that 
sympathy and help could be called forth from men 
separated by thousands of miles, but united by common 
brotherhood. Since the victory of the dock labourers 
there has been a great revival of Trades Unionism over 
the country. The beginnings of the new movement 
have been very rough, and often selfish. The success of 
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the dockers at first turned men's heads, and instead 
of genuine patience and self-sacrifice they imagined 
that everj'ihing could be done by bullying. But as 
ihe power of public opinion becomes stronger there 
seems every hope that the new Unions will settle down 
to steady work of organisation and discijiline. The 
early conduct of the old Trades Unions was even 
more headstrong, and they have settled down. The 
great present danger is an eagerness for premature 
appeal to legislation in the place of self-help. Such 
appeals have led men to wild destructive theories, 
instead of slow and steady constructive work. 

The second method tried on a large scale, which 
now is historical, is that put forward in "In Darkest 
England." The strength of this endeavour has been 
that in the roughest and crudest way it has dealt with 
life industrial and moral as a whole, and has reckoned 
with the dose interaction of physical and moral 
causes, and has set about a gradual process of slowly 
reclaiming the stunted in body and mind. The 
healthy atmosphere of country life is taken count of, 
and as soon as possible those who have shown them- 
selves willing and ready are drafted to the farm colony. 
From thence, when muscles and energy have devel- 
oped, they go on to the stronger work of the over-sea 
colony, where a co operative settlement is being formed 
on the principles of self-help. The wish throughout is 
at last to make the hopeless pauper independent, and 
while the scheme Is gradual and the process lengthy, 
yet it is on the whole natural and not forced. 
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There are, however, two unnatural elements which 
have partly hindered the scheme in practice. The 
leligious teaching, which is given, depends far more 
than is good upon mere excitement, a foundation on 
which our Lord refused to build. In many cases the 
reaction is greater than the first effect. Secondly, 
they deal with men far too much in the mass. Only 
individual treatment can efftctually strengthen char- 
acter, and raise a man's self-respect. Still the work 
that has been done, and the self-sacrifice shown, has 
been worthy of all praise. The labour homes of the 
Church Army lessen both of the evils mentioned; but 
at present they touch only a very small proportion of 
the unemployed. They deserve a great deal more 
support than has yet been given, as iheir work is 
thoroughly good and wise. They would be still 
further improved, if there were a greater variety of 
work, and if it were possible to form country settle- 
ments. 

It will be well in ending this chapter to recall 
the change, which has come over economic thought 
during the last few years. There is little doubt 
that economists most seriously tied the hands of 
Churchmen early in the century. Their cry of laissex 
/aire was neither scientific not moral ; yet they appealed 
in the name of science, and stoutly maintained that 
it was best, in the long-run, for the working classes. 
Their appeal to self-interest was still worse. Call 
it enlightened self-interest or what one will, the 
appeal could only excite the all too rrady selfish i i- 
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stincts, wiiich are so hard to keep in check. The 

Manchester School, containing some most eminent 
and thoughtful men, applied their doctrines without 
seeing that human nature was far too complex for 
their abstract theory. The first great defeats of the 
school came with the Factory Acts of 1833, 1834, 
and 1844. The revolt began as soon as men studied 
human nature and historic facts. It was pressed 
most practically home upon edmomists, that they 
had been in the past deductive merely, and that 
they had been spinning a huge web of logic upon 
partial or erroneous premises. Since then economic 
science has become more and more inductive; 
economists have taken a far greater interest in history, 
and recognised that they must leave room for social 
devdopraent. The third edition of J. S, Mill, in 
1852, marks decisively the change. In the first 
edition the laws of distrib'Jtion seem as rigid as those 
of production. In ihs tliird edition, his judgment 
on Socialism is much less positive ; he recognises far 
more clearly the possibility of the laws of distribution 
being altered. Among recent economists some have 
gone so far as scarcely to allow the ejdstence of 
general economic law, and have magnified the in- 
ductive method at the expense of the deductive. It 
has at last been freely acknowledged that, when the 
moral basis was left, the economy ceased to be scien- 
[ tific. Motives completely counteracting self-interest 
; not only been accepted, but taken carefully into 
w:ount. Economic society is seen to be neither 
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stationary nor incapable of improvement. Mr. Mill 
has shown that trust in one another "penetrates every 
cranny of existence." Such trust has been recognised 
as being based on something higher than mere in- 
dividual aim. Competition has come to be regarded 
as needing direction and restraint. Arnold Toynbee's 
comparison is a good one. He likens it to a great 
river which, if not kept within proper bounds, floods 
the counlry with ruin and desttuction. Christians 
cannot but fed deeply thankful for the relief which 
has thus been given them from the strain of con- 
flicting theory. Economists, at every step forward, 
have borne witness, if unconsciously, to the Chris- 
tian message. Tiie divine character of human life 
has been growing clearer to men's eyes, and this is 
the message of the Incarnation. 

The same change has affected much scientific theory. 
The " survival of the fittest " bore a very striking 
resemblance at one lime to the " iron law of 
wages." The same protest from human hearts and 
human experience has at last borne fruit. Professor 
Huxley's lectures at Oxford, a very short time before 
his death, mark most clearly the change. Man is 
seen again here to be moved by something more 
than merely animal motives, to live not by bnad 
alone, but by every word that proceedcth out of the 
mouth of God. 

In this very rough and typical sketch it has been 
shown how the borderland of the present has been 
reached with the hopes and fears of the future lying 
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veiled beyond. In each age the Holy Spirit has borne 
witness, penetrating through savagery, barbarism, wealth 
and luxury, impressing upon tlie rude material of 
humanity the truths of Christ's life and person. In the 
devoted poverty of the monastic orders, in the religious 
union of the guilds, in the justice of the Canonists, in 
the growth of personal character at the Reformation, 
in the dignity, responsibility, and solidarity of life, 
which is the great ideal of the present century, the 
same Holy Spirit has been guiding men into all the 
truth, and showing things to come, as far as the hard- 
ness and selfishness of human hearts would allow. 
Such a study will be the best ground for considering 
some general theories of the relation of Christianity 
to the labour conRict, With the past in mind there 
will be less danger of the license of private judg- 
ment, or of making the living spirit of Christ's words 
into a dead letter. 
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There are two aspects of the Christian relation to 
the labour conflict, which can scarcely be separated i 
there is the direct relation to the individual— the voice 
of the living God speaking to the heart and con- 
science of individual men, and there is the relation lo 
society— the same voice speaking in the great social 
life with all its manifold diversity of influence. 

To the individual the words of Christ have been 
indeed " spirit and life." The meanest slave of the 
old world, with scarcely a sense of individuality left 
to him, was startled into the wonder of new life as 
he repeated to himself the words, " The Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for mt" He knew 
that in God's sight, at least, he was precious, and 
the faith, and hope, and love, which such a thought 
brought with it, made him in very deed a new man. 
This change of life extended with almost equal 
clearness to all grades of men. From it sprang 
strengthening of character, and from character free- 
dom. Indfviduality, character, freedom, have con- 
stantly broken loose from their Christian nurturing, 
but upon their disciplined strength and vitality de- 
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pends the making of nations. This strength and vitality 
and discipline ChristiADity has given and can give. 

The power of the individual life was found in 
welcoming Christ's own persons] appeal. He stood 
at the door of the human heart and pleaded, "If any 
man hear My voice and open, I will come in unto 
bim and sup with him, and he with Me," and men 
since thea have known that their strongest per- - 
sonal life was found in that communion with Him. 
From the time when Saul heard the voice, "Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou Me?" and the knowledge 
flashed upon him that his cruelty had wounded the 
very heart of Him, the Lord of heaven and earth, 
the whole world was changed to him : old things 
had passed away. His hardness and bitter formal 
spirit crumbled into dust before the wonder of 
that redeeming love, Tlie persecuting Pharisee be- 
came the Christian saint. Such a changed life has 
always been the genuine fruit of Christianity, and 
countless numbers of men in the lower grades of 
labour, sunk in drunkenness and vice, have known 
the power of this heart conversion, and have raised, 
instead of degrading, their whole class by their con- 
verted lives. Herein lies the strong power of the 
individual Christian life upon the labour struggles, 
and its value cannot be over-estimated. 

But some, impressed with the directness and intensity 
of the individual appeal, have shut the soul up in a 
seclusion of its own with its partial vision of God, and 
have narrowed the spiritual horizon. They do not see 
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that God is speaking to them through every social 
influence and relation, that every factor of business, 
commerce, labour, and industry, may be the instrument 
to widen and expand that love of God, which else 
will starve or be narrowed into a selfish exclusiveness 
They do not realise, that in an industrial community 
a true social expression of the Christian faith in 
business and labour would speak in a living way to 
men and bring home to them the meaning of the 
Gospel message. Society is with them hopelessly 
corrupt, and they stand aloof from thoughts of its 
regeneration. Christians, they say, are merely 
" strangers and pilgrims," and have nothing to do 
with society as such ; questions of social status are be- 
yond their range; a passive and indirect influence is 
all that may be maintained in labour disputes; the 
clergy by their calling have no real duty in such 
matters, and should not waste time over them, but 
deal with individual souls. 

It will- be well to turn from such dogmatic views 
to the simplest thoughts of Christ's own teaching. 
Three great words of His will show very plainly much 
of the harmony of social and individual life as He con- 
ceived it. 

No moulding word has ever had more power than 
the word "Father," as uttered by the lips of Christ. 
To watch His perfect life Uved in the Father's love, 
to hear the word repeated again and again, as if to 
win entrance by its very sound and sweetness ; to thinlc 
of all that the word "Father" meant to Him, to 
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realise that the Eternal, Whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, is " Our Father,"— loves with a Father's 
heart, protects and pities with a Father's care and 
compassion, — this is the message which has made 
the world a new place ever since it was brought home 
to men hy Christ. The more it sinks into a man's 
life, the more impossible it is for him to neglect his 
fellow -men, or separate himself from them. They 
belong to one family, one home. Disputes, conflicts, 
struggles, become hateful ; the " children " of God 
cannot help being " peacemakers " ; the great home- 
feeling in the conscious sense of the Father's love 
makes them look out with eager, kindly eyes upon 
the world ; most especially do they long to help the 
feebler and weaker in the home, and above all those 
who are not yet conscious of the Father's love. All 
life gradually groups itself round the words, "Our 
Father in heaven. Thy name be hallowed, Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done." 

In union with this word *' Father," our Lord took 
" Love" as the central principle and power of life, gather- 
ing round it all the other faculties. "Thou shall 
love the Lord Thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy life, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength, and thy neighbour as thyself: on these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets." 
He thus sums up the unity of life in the one funda- 
mental spring of human motive — Love;— and just as 
the word Father came right home to men's hearts as 
they saw what it meant to Him, and how it was His 
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very meat and drink to do the Father's will, so hy 
His oivn life He hroiight home to men as a com- 
mandment, startling in its new depth of meaning, the 
"New Testament" (as Clement calls ii), "that ye 
love one another even as I have loved you." From 
that time forward love was not sentiment but sacrifice. 
The Father Himself had shoivn forth the infinite 
sacrifice in His gift of the Son, had brought therewith 
His own very nature of love into the midst of men, 
had shown visibly and outwardly what true love was. 
From the bosom of the Father that revelation came, 
that life and death of perfect love; men had seen 
and heard, and their hands had handled, and they 
bore witness, and declared the life, the life eternal, 
that was with the Father and was manifested ; and 
this was their message, that "God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all ; " that " God is love ; " and 
"he that hateth his brother is in darkness even umii 
now." In such love there could be no weakness, no 
unreahty. It was in absolute conflict with selfishness 
and sin, and implied in its very nature sufTering, where 
selfishness and sin existed. Christ plainly said, " If a 
man will not take up his cross and follow Me, he 
cannot be My disciple;" "If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments;" "This is My commandment, that 
ye love one another even as I have loved you." 

Still further, as He thus bound love inseparably with 
sacrifice, so He bound inseparably love to man and 
love to God ; to love one's fellow-men was to love 
Him, to despise them was to despise Him, to neglect 
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them was to neglect Him ; " I was naked and ye 
clothed Me, I was sick and ye visited Me, I was a 
stranger and ye took Me in. . . . Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these My brethren, even the very 
least, ye did it unto Me." He thus identifies Himself 
with all the weak, the down-trodden, the fallen, the for- 
lorn, the sorrowing. In their suITering He suffers, in 
their sorrows He grieves, by our neglect of ihem He is 
wounded afresh and put to open shame. The great com- 
pelhng force, which has shaken men from slolb and in- 
difference, has been to see His Form in the weak and 
suffering and needy. Lowell bas given the picture 
for this century: — 

" Then Christ sought out an ariizan, 
A stunted, lowbrowed, haggard, man, 
And a motherless giil whose lingers tiiin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 
These He set in the midst of them ; 
And as they drew back their garment hem 
For fear of defilement, ' Lo here,' said He, 
' The imagej ye have made of Me.' " 

The revelation of " the Father " and the revelation 
of " Love " are thus so wide and universal and expan- 
sive, that they can hardly fail to imply a social ex- 
pression in every sphere of life. 

The "kingdom of heaven" is the third "word" 
of Christ which contains great social teaching. Here 
again it was the intensely real and present meaning 
of the phrase to our Lord Himself, that made men 
slowly understand Him. They saw that with Him 
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"the kingdom of heaven" was no distant abstrac- 
tion, but a supremely present fact ; that it was with 
Him a condition, a relation realisable here on earth 
in the united doing of the Father's will, in living the 
united lives of the children of God. The publicans 
were pressing into it ; the sinners who repented were 
already entering into it ; the casting out of evil was 
a sign that the kingdom had already come. The 
kingdom of heaven meant to our Lord a most con- 
crete brotherhood, a most praclical and visible rela- 
tionship. This society, this kingdom, was being built 
up, entered into, enlarged day by day. It was not 
to be put off to a distant future; it was within raen, 
in tlieir very midst, not so much a "yonder" far off as 
a "here" to be realised. It was to grow and to permeaie 
like leaven all the disorganised mass of humanity till 
the whole was leavened. It was like a seed growing 
secretly and gradually till it overspread the earth. It 
is true that in speaking of the "coming" of that 
kingdom Christ gave, besides the picture of orderly 
growth and natural expansion, the picture of crisis, 
"wars" and "earthquakes," heralding His judgment; 
but when the disciples asked, "Where, LordP" He 
answered by a general principle, "Wheresoever the 
carcase is, therd shall the eagles be gathered together ; " 
just as when they asked " the times and seasons," He 
said, "It is not given you to know," As if to em- 
phasise the present character of His coming and its 
manifold application, He interwove His words through- 
out with His " coming " to Jerusalem in its most 
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soleiHU fall and judgment: "Veriiy I say unto you 
this generation shall not pass away lill all shall be 
accomplished." He would, as it were, drive His dis- 
ciples to look deeper into His words, and apply them 
to all time. The fall of Jerusalem was "one of the 
days of the Son of Man." \Vith the social life leading 
up to it, with the national leadership of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, Christ dealt most concretely and 
directly. His coming in judgment was even to be 
desired by Christ's disciples, awful though it was, 
for from it new life sliould spring, " The days will 
come when ye shall desire to see one of the days of 
the Son of Man." " The more," says Bishop Lighlfoot, 
"we read our Lord's prophetic words, the more we 
shall see that they are instinct with a personal, present, 
and social apjjlication to ourselves . . ," 

Such session in judgment as has b[.en here set 
forth is indeed the one sure hope of human pro- 
gress. Only through crisis can decay be changed 
to life. The parable of His coming, which Christ 
gave, was that of the fresh young leaves of the iig- 
tree springing into new life Out of the death and decay 
of winter. Such was the new life of the Church spring- 
ing from the decay of Judaism, the new life that 
saved humanity in the decline and fall of Rome, that 
pierced through the depths of barbarian darkness in 
the Celiic missions of Columba and Boniface, that 
flooded Europe with fresh energy through the devotion 
of St. Francis of Assisi, that rose out of the unspeakable 
corruptions of the fifteenth century into the glorious 
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Reformation, and again out of the spiritual famine of 
the eighteenth century into the great evangelical re- 
vival. Thus, the picture which our Lord gives of an 
order being slowly built up, through partial dissolution 
and crisis, leavening gradually the whole of humanity, 
has had its striking witness in human history. It does 
not seem beyond Christ's words to say, that the idea 
of the kingdom includes at least the thought of a re- 
generated human society gradually being accomplished 
through steady growth and awful crisis, and a partial com- 
ing of that kingdom in every victory over sin and evil. 

St. Paul entered into the spirit of his Lord's words 
— "The kingdom of God is righteousness and peace 
and joy." . . . "God has translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love," upon which Bishop Lightfoot 
comments — "The reign of Christ has already begun. 
His kingdom is a present kingdom. Whatever, there- 
fore, is essential to the kingdom of Christ must be cap- 
able of realisation now; there may be some excep- 
tional manifestation in the world to come, but this 
cannot alter its inherent character." Christians are 
" f til ow- workers into the kingdom of God," and as 
such form a partial embodiment of that kingdom in 
the Church. Under this title, St. Paul, viewing the vast 
order of the empire around him, gives the perfect out- 
line of the ideal social order : "As tlie body is one and 
hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ . . . 
The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thtc . . . Nay, much more those members of the 
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body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary. 
And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it ; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with it," "the whole body filly joined together 
and compacted by that which eveiy joint supplieth, 
according to the elTectual working in the measure of 
every part, malceth increase of the body, unto the edi- 
fying of itself in love." 

In St. John, the present aspect and realisation of 
the kingdom is seen in his fundamental use of the 
words "eternal life," a life independent of time and 
place, a present gift. The Judgment of Christ also is, 
in St. John's Gospel, not so much future as intensely 
present. When the spirit of the Apocalypse is reilised, 
underlying its glowing im.igery are seen the eternal 
issues, the conflict between good and evil of all time, 
the great world-struggle of nations and peoples, tiie 
conquering by the meek and suffering Lamb of the 
brute poiver and selfish tjranny of the Beast, the 
destruction of the corrupt order of luxurious Babylon, 
the coming of the new order, the New Jerusalem, the 
Holy City wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

These references have been given to defend the 
present aspect of the "kingdom of heaven," as 
Christ used the words. If this is accepted, the 
range of His social teaching will be seen to be very 
great. Briefly it may be said that as Christ set 
forth the perfect standard of individual life in the 
words, " Be ye perfect even as your Father Which is in 
heaven is perfL'Ct," so His perrect standard for social 
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life was, " Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven." The individual and Che 
social relation complete one another, and the basis 
of all is inward character and mutual, personal fellow- 
ship, not artificial or external arrangement. 

Having thus, as it were, laid the foundation in 
character, it may be asked, "What are the main 
lines for building up the true social order?" One 
fact at once coroes into prominence — the unique 
place which Christ gave to the ties of family life. 
Our Lord, it would seem, translated the word 
"society" in ■terms of the home. Though He refused 
to legislate about property, He laid down quite definite 
and unmistakable rules about marriage. The sternest 
of His awful words to the Pharisees were called forth 
by their breaking of family ties between children 
and parents on the plea of " Corban," and their 
robbery of widows' homes fur religious purposes. His 
own long thirty years of home obedience was His 
expression in action of His reverence for home ; all 
the agony of the Cross only marked more clearly 
His filial care, as He said to the disciple whom He 
loved, "Behold thy mother," and from that hour that 
disciple took her to his own home. His ministry 
began with a blessing on a wedding festival, Mothtrs 
with their little children called forth His tenderesl 
welcome. The care of the little ones, the protecting 
love of their heavenly Father, the danger of causing 
them to stumble, were constant subjects of His teach- 
ing. As the Passion drew ne.ir, the home at Bethany 
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with its simple family love, was His haveo of rest 
from the corrupt city life, which He condemned. 
Thus He marked out every side of home life by ex- 
ample, by precept, even by very definite and direct 
ruling. His directness is all the more remarkable 
as His definite mla are so rare. While thus He so 
practically legislated for the sanctity of the family 
itself, He went much further, and carried the same 
reverence of the family life into wider spheres. The 
thought of the home was with Him fundamenlal, 
underlying all relations of man with man, resting 
in the Fatherhood of God. The great rebuke of 
the social indifference of the Pharisees was, " This 
thy brother was dead and is alive." Ever since 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, the conscious 
ideal of sinful humanity has been the Father's home 
— the Father's " house of many mansions." With 
Christ has come into all human relations the breath, 
the fragrance, the sweetness, of the eternal home. 
The highest thought of human society has been that 
of one great home-life and home-love, lived in the 
joy and peace of sonship, the communion of the one 
Father, the love of perfect brotherhood. It is most 
simply true lo say that every single human relation 
was brought by Christ within the idea of the home- 
life, and consecrated once and for all by the name, 
" Our Father," 

This thought, again, runs through the whole of the 
rest of the New Testament. Nothing could be mote 
definite than St. Paul's continual references to family 
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life. From the dee|iest of divine mysteries he conies 
directly to the commonest home relations of husbands, 
wives, fathers, children, and this quite simply and 
naturally, for these common relations wero themselves, 
he telis us, divine mysteries. From the Eternal 
Father " every fatherhood in heaven and in earth " 
was named. The primal sanctity of wedded life and 
love has the mystery beneath it of Christ's own love 
for humanity as seen in His Church, His Bride. The 
home-picture rises again as the Church is called the 
household, the family of God. In the human sphere, 
Paul himself loves to think of himself as the father 
of his people ; no other name seems deep enough. 
On him, as such, rests "the care of all the churches." 
Even the runaway slave, Onesimus, is "my own 
child, whom I have begotten in bonds." It is, indeed, 
most interesting to note how naturally such home- 
words come to his lips. They rise to utterance 
whenever he is most deeply moved. 

St. John's writings complete the picture. The 
Gospel of St. John is the revelation of "the Father." 
"'Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us.' 
Jesus siith unto him, 'Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip? 
He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.'" The 
cliniaic of the Apocalypse is reached in the words, 
"The marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife 
hath made herself ready." 

It may be objected that all these words and usages 
are symbolical. This is true in the sense that we 
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now " see through a glass darkly " ; but they are 
symbols of the Eternal, if God is indeed "Our Father." 
Life is a very practical thing, and is moulded by the 
words men use. A single word can truly dominate 
the whole conception of life. Christ's words were 
"spirit and life," and He has given the name, "Our 
Father," to be hallowed in all relations of society. 
Still further He alone in His own life has shoivn i 
depth of meaning. 

Two thoughts have now been traced at some length 
— the present and social aspect of the " kingdom of 
heaven," the dominant and fundamental aspect of the 
Father's name in social relations. If these two posi- 
tions are granted, then the lines of building up a 
Christian order of society may be dimly traced on 
earth— with manifold confusion and failure— and it will 
be seen that there is a social message extending to all 
human conditions contained in the prayer, " Our Father 
in heaven, Thy name be hallowed, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." Labour 
conflicts, the social ordering of rich and poor, political 
movements, national aggrandisement, international dis- 
putes, will more and more be brought to this supreme 
test. It will only be possible here to give one or two 
illustrations, vaguely suggesting a few lines which seem 
to issue from this position. 

In contrast with all artificial theories as to the founda- 
tion of society, it will be held that the inner ties of 
home life are stamped with a divine significance by the 
revelation of the Father, and are the educative means 
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for realising the wider social life. The family is seen to 
be the school of social character. Man is not a unit, 
and does not begin life as a ijnit, but in an essential 
ri.-lation of sonsbip; as the man grows he reahses a 
second relation of brotherhood, and lastly those still 
deeper of husband and father. Even where family life 
is broken, its ideal will be cherished. Such ties of 
home are all the training-ground for the more extended 
life of the workshop, the town, the nation, humanity. 
The basis of social peace and social progress will rest 
in the strength and application of the home relations- 
For example, on the reUtion of fatherhood is based 
all that is true in the function of authority and govern- 
ment. In so far as authority is fatherly, in so far as 
obedience is filial, the true relation in society is main- 
tained ; in so far as authority is mere power or force, 
the relation is weakened or destroyed. In king, in 
magistrate, in master, in ruler, the moment the true 
relation of authority (derived from " the Father from 
Whom every fatherhood in heaven and earth is named ") 
is lost, tyranny and subjection take the place of author- 
ity and obedience. Such authority again is educative. 
The aim of fatherhood is to produce sympathy, not 
subjection; co-operation, not servitude; conscious, willing 
acceptance rather than blind obedience. Punishment 
may be needed, and in fact plays a most important 
part ; but its motive and basis will be love, not arbitrary 
passion or expediency. In such authority the word 
" responsibility " will be on the lips before the word 
" privilege " ; there will be a sense of sacred duty rather 
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than of mere right, "Fatherhood," says Bishop West- 
cott, "is the original sacrament of authority; sonship, 
of reverence and obedience." ..." The lesson 
fatherhood passes at once to the connexion of mastera 
and servants, which cannot without impunity be degraded 
into a mere bargain, and which may be ennobled by 
real sympathy. It passes on to the connexion of em- 
ployer and workman, which ceases, I cannot but say, 
to be human if it is made to mean only so inucb_ 
labour for so much money. It passes to the connexion, 
of owner and occupier which cannot be stable, if an. 
inherited right is supposed to dispense with presenti 
duties. It passes to the connexion of government and! 
citizen, which is simply a compact of limited slavery, 
unless we recognise above us that which we may modiiy 
but cannot make, a manifestation of eternal authority 
which we are born to treat with loyal reverence." 

One further upward line may be traced in the re- 
laiion of " brotherhood," as learnt in the school of. 
home and raised to its perfect type in Christ. In 
brotherliood there is no external or artificial equality] 
differences are used and treasured for mutual service. 
It is the one true antidote to the acknowledged 
wrongs of competition. " I dare not tell you," 
F. D. Maurice, " how much I fee! that competitioQi 
is threatening the very existence of society and under^' 
mining knowledge ; yet I have no dream of checking, 
it by artificial expedients. It is the brotherly relation 
in which I find the true antidote to the destructive 
tendency of competition, the true vindication of all 
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that is sound and healthful in it. Contentions, indeed, 
of brothers are but too common ... but these 
rivalries and hatreds are violations of a relation. You 
may call them ' natural ' ; but if so, submission to 
nature means ceasing to be men, to become brutes — 
an inhuman state. If the desire of possession in a 
man is stronger than the sense of brotherhood, he 
may be a tyrant or slave, or both in one. He in 
whom a sense of brotherhood is uppermost may suffer, 
even to death, but he wiil preserve society from de- 
struction. Through that suffering he will surely rise 
to the conception of one common humanity, called 
into existence by one Father, redeemed by one in- 
carnate Saviour, quickened by one infinite Spirit." 

The range to which such illustrations might be 
carried is as wide as human life. They come simply 
and naturally forward, and may be worked out by the 
most ignorant. They are of universal application — 
very commonplace, but very real and fundamental. 
There is nothing new, but nothing artificial, if indeed 
the Christian message is true that God is, in the 
deepest of all senses, "Our Father," and therefore 
selfishness is a violation of nature. No one in a 
family can for a moment suppose that he works for 
himself alone or is "independent"; at the same time 
his individuality grows stronger by service. He feels 
from the first that he owes far more than he gives, 
yet his gift is most precious and cherished. What he 
brings is as little compared to his inheritance and 
training, yet that little is needed, and to withhold it 
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would be ungrateful and unnatural. Thus, in a true 
family the individual gift is cherished while the 
common life is preserved. The unity rests not on 
siinilarity, but difference of function. Authority, obedi- 
ence, equality, partnership, will be unselfish, and not 
self-centred in proportion as they reach the family ideal. 
The influence of the home ideal is even more 
clearly seen in connexion with the thought of En- 
vironment. There are few questions which have been 
more vehemently argued and which touch more deeply 
the inner life of a great labour struggle than the 
part played by a man's surroundings. The causes of 
lack of employment, the existence of a submerged 
tenth, the improvidence and intemperance among the 
poor, are all connected in some way with the influence 
of environment. Some have rushed to the conclusion 
that environment is the cause of everything; others 
assert that it is the cause of nothing, quoting as their 
watchword, "Man makes the environment, environ- 
ment does not make the man." Both these positions 
lead to a dualism. The first is instinctively felt to be 
wrong ; the second has great attractiveness, but, unless 
more fully stated, tends to a marking off" of special 
fields of human interest as " secular," instead of treat- 
ing life as a whole. This division is even now be- 
coming plain in the timidity, with which many good 
works are regarded as " merely social," and the 
" saving of the soul " is put forward alone to the 
complete neglect of the health of the body. The 
issue cannot be too clearly stated : there must be 
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a Christian aspect of environment, or the different 
provinces of life must be mapped out in an exclusive 
duahsm. It is well when theories clash to turn to 
experience, A little care will often show in practice 
the harmony of different views. 

The harmony will be found in the thoughts sug- 
gested by the Father's Home. The problem of en- 
vironment will be simply met, if the common practical 
experience of home life is taken up into the wider 
sphere. For whenever anyone turns to his own 
home - experience and up -bringing, he will surely 
note the anxious care that was paid to every detail 
of his outward life — as, for instance, to the nature 
of the school to which he went, the friends and 
companions he made, the books that were allowed, 
the habits of neatness that were formed by neat and 
tidy surroundings, — in short, he will know that one of 
the most powerful influences that moulded his young 
life was the aimosphere or environment of the home 
itself, and in proportion as that " atmosphere " was 
charged with Christian loving-kindness, every slightest 
detail of his surrounding was carefully considered and 
arranged. Here, then, in simple life the thought of 
environment is most fully and clearly recognised. 
There is no timid fear of laying too much stress on 
its influence ; all that loving hands can do is done 
in order that the child may lead a full and healthy 
life. In the same simple, practical, home-hke way 
the Christian love will go forth among the stunted 
broken lives in the greater home circle of the family 
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of God, It will build up an environment of loving 
handiwork to help and raise into fuller and healthier 
life the poorer brethren. It will use to the full all 
social ways and means of influence, all the while 
keeping one thing entirely and completely in view 
— that the end of life is personal and spiritual, not 
material and animal, and that therefore the eaviron- 
ment of greatest influence will he that of living per- 
sons. Personal influence, personal love, personal de- 
votion will be the atmosphere through the breath of 
which strength will flow back into wasted lives. 
Money and material goods will be valuable only as 
the embodiments of personal self-sacrifice. If the self- 
sacrifice of love be absent, though all goods be given 
to feed the poor, it profits nothing. As in the 
home environment it was the personal touch which 
told, so the personal touch of loving men and 
women pouring out their own lives into the empty 
lives of others, will be the moving influence and en- 
vironment, which Christianity must endeavour to 
create in order to bring back life and light into our 
slums. Mere artificial or mechanical reconstruction 
of society will be avoided. There will be more and 
more the simple, plain confession, that in all that 
has brightened and deepened our own lives we should 
love our neighbours as ourselves, and do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, and 
men will not pray, " X^ad us not into temptation," 
while leaving unregarded the grossest and most 
overwhelming temptations in the paths of others. 
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Christian fathers will not choose with every care 
their own boy's surroundings, and refuse to try and 
better the evil surroundings of the poor. Christian 
mothers will not take infinite pains about the com- 
panionships of their own girls, and neglect to try 
and counteract the evil company which factory girls 
have daily to encounter. By the practical adjustment 
of intelligent and inventive Christian love, environ- 
ment will be used to shape character, and character 
to build up environment. Christians will thus be 
wise master-builders, building up the fabric of pure 
human lives. 

One concrete example in a field of Christian 
labour, which has hardly yet been worked, will ex- 
plain a little further. As Christians learn that their 
own personal lives are the great stewardship entrusted 
to them for the service of others, they will make 
their own home itself far more definitely and plainly 
in the midst of others who need their help. Just 
as Christ came into our very midst, and lived 
among us, so will they. It will be impossible for 
men and women with the love of Christ burning 
in their hearts to keep their home life out of touch 
with the sadder, poorer hves. They will long to 
make their own homes in the centre of human want 
and misery, and they will do this, not from any 
merit in the act, but simply as a natural thing which 
they cannot help but do. Even whole families, it 
is hoped, will combine to live their gentle home 
hfe quietly and simply among the poor. It is 
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wonderful what a silent power the home of one 
good clergyman is in a coarse and poverty-stricken 
district ; but he is generally sadly isolated in this 
home influence, If many such families could combine 
to make the loving sacrifice, and lead quite unob- 
trusively the beautiful, gentle, English home life in 
the heart of out slum districts, a new world of good- 
ness would be opened to many, whose own homes 
are growing coarser and coarser. There would be 
many difficulties in such an attempt, but the earnest 
inventiveness of Christian love would overcome them. 
It is surely a terrible blot on our Christianity that 
in every cily there is an East End and a West End, 
in which rich and poor live in almost complete 
iso'ation. Lazarus is in too awful reahty sitting at 
the rich man's door full of sores, and feeding from 
the mere crumbs which fall from the rich man's 
table. No sacrifice could be too costly to prevent 
Christ from thus being put to open shame. On the 
one side, the vast stores of Christian refinement and 
gentleness now almost unused could form an en- 
vironment to many districts sinking into brutal- 
ity, if only close personal contact could be estab- 
lished. On the other side, the vast stores of 
affection now pent up in the hearts of the poor 
would oveiflow to welcome simple, quiet goodness 
taking up its home among them, for none are more 
lavish in their joy at the sight of pure self-sacrifice 
than the poor. These two vast stores are almost 
wasting away through want of touch wiih one another. 
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If only the barrier were broken down, the environ- 
ment of Christian love and gentleness, calling forth 
iove still greater and more ardent in return, would 
do more than all official charities to raise the work- 
ing classes, and bring labour and capital once more 
together. 

Two other suggestions may carry this thought 
still further. The Early Church, recognising the 
special temptations of the newly converted Chris- 
tians, placed them in Christian families in order that 
they might be shielded, and helped, and trained 
during the critical time when character was growing. 
Wesley, with his pract'cal instinct, recognised the same 
need, and supplied it with his sin;dl Class Bands, 
where men met constantly, and by the continual con- 
tact and influence came out at last strong characters. 
It is sad indeed to thinlc of the fearful loss of men 
and women, whose awakened life has died away again 
through lack of the warm home welcome which should 
have been given them by the mother church, and shielded 
them till they were strong. One man, who had been 
turned completely from a hfe of drunken sin, told me : 
" I was so eager to keep straight, and to go on ; but 
there were no companions round me to lend a helping 
hand, and the church people hardly took any notice 
of me, and I was feeling bound to go back again ; 
nothing could prevent me, I was so weak, and my 
father, who was a Wesleyan, said, 'Come and join 
a Class Band,' and I did, and they were all so 
brotherly, and we were always together, and encourag- 
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ing one another, and after a year my father says : 
'Now you're strong enough, go back again to the 
church where you were converted,' and so I went back 
to church, but joining that Class Band was the saving 
of my life." Some simple way of thus encircling those 
who are yet weak in the faith is surely much needed. 
Another suggestion is that much more use should be 
made of adopting waifs and strays into good Christian 
homes. It is surely strange for a Christian home 
where there are no children to remain thus desolate 
while such numbers need a home. Many a childless 
home might be a training-ground for a little family 
group of adopted children, who would thus be much 
better nurtured than in an orphanage. These are simply 
a few suggestions of the uses which may be made 
of the home environment as a power for building up 
the Christian life. Such a simple view of environ- 
ment relieves many of the fears of the individualist. 
Character still lies at the root of things; but it is 
seen that character itself can be communicated by 
personal contact, and can frame an environment of 
influence to those in need. The personal character 
of evil is acknowledged; but personal, and not artificial 
and external influences, are suggested for combating 
it5 ravages.^ 
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As the labour movement grows, industrial questions 
are seen more and more to be national questions of 
the deepest importance. No greater mistake could be 
made than to say, as some have done, that Christ did 
not deal with politics. They forget that the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Scribes were the national leaders of 
the Jewish polity. Christ came to " His own home,*' 
and His own received Him not The cry, "0 Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, . . . , 
how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not ! " showed how the Lord 
longed to gather the whole national life to Himself. 

From the first Christ came into conflict with the 
existing Government, and pointed out, as men bad ears 
to hear, its corruptions. He dealt directly with the 
problems of the living men He had before Him. In 
parable afier parable He marked out the causes of 
national failure, and urged them lo repent; but they 
" would not." He gave most definitely the whole 
background on which the Pharisees might have worked 
out a better social order, but they " would not." 
103 
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A\'hen they refused He created a body of public 
opinion among those who had ears to hear, and these 
He set openly and palpably in direct conlrast with 
the Pharisaic Government. Si. Luke gives the picture, 
— the publicans and sinners on the one side drawing 
near, the Scribes and Pharisees on the other holding 
aloof and murmuring. In the unique five parables 
which follow, Christ deals directly with the Pharisaic 
misrule. There was more joy in heaven over the 
repentant publican than the "righteous" Pharisee. 
Their oligarchic exclusiveness was that of the selfish 
elder son who would not own his prodigal brother; 
their compromising time-serving was that of the un- 
just steward as they tried to serve both God and 
mammon; their indifference and religious respect- 
ability B'as that of the rich man and his brothers 
who had their " Moses and the Prophets," whom they 
would not hear, though Lazarus was sitting at their 
door full of sores. 

In later parables He speaks still more plainly. The 
Jewish rulers are stewards who have spent the time 
during their Lord's absence in selfish squandering ; 
they are like the wicked husbandmen, ready to commit 
any injustice in order to keep their own position ; like 
the barren fig-tree, only cumbering the ground. While 
the publicans and sinners were pressing into the king- 
dom, repenting of the past, the Pharisees and Sad- 
1 ducees were bound up with their own false system, 
i would go to any lengths to keep their "place 
1 nation." It is most noticeable that our Lord will 
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not let them go their own way ; at all costs the evil 
must be brought home. When He had gathered 
His. band around Him in Galilee, He set His face 
steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem, the very centre of 
misrule. He would force, as it were, when the due 
hour was come, the living contrast of His kingdom 
upon the notice of the Government. The meek 
simplicity of His kingdom of poor and penitent folk, 
wiio cried " Hosanna " as He entered, was a direct 
contradiction to the ostentation and exclusiveness of 
the Pharisees; His one act of judgment in the 
temple was a direct challenge to their selfish mer- 
, cenary policy. 

Then followed the most terrible and appalling de- 
nunciation of their corrupt Government, " Woe unto 
you, Pharisees, hypocrites. . , . Ye generation of 
vipers, how shall ye escape the damnation of hell?" 
After that the rulers had no further loophole left 
open. They must definitely either choose Barabbas or 
repent. 

The Church in her prophetic office will endeavour 
to take up the position of her Lord. She will deal 
with the nation in which she is set, and its special 
problems, as He dealt with the Jewish nation. "As 
the Father hath sent Me, even so send I you," is 
her commission, and If she is the true Church mili- 
tant, Christ will judge the nations through her ministry. 
What then is her primary function and method ? To 
create public opinion, and set it in direct contrast to 
existing evil. As her Lord awakened the consciences 
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of men, and set those who had ears to hear in direct 
and palpaljle contradiction beTore the eyes of the cor- 
rupt Government, so will she. As He had Jerusalem 
continually before Him, and marshalled, as it were, 
His forces to direct assault upon the centre of abuses, 
so will she. As He won the moral victory through 
death and self-effacing sacrifice, so will she. Thus 
the true Church in her social function will be the 
"Prophet" of the State; her voice will be heard 
continually crying in the streets of the great city ; she 
will gather those who have ears to hear, and send 
them forth to be a practical contrast to social abuses ; 
she will speak through example more than by precept, 
by a faith that is seen rather than heard ; as each 
step is gained through sacrifice she will advance still 
further on her march of moral victory; her cry will 
herald "wars" and "rumours of war," martyrdoms 
and persecution, but her end in view is "peace" and 
".goodwill towards men," 

A concrete illustration will help to explain further. 
The working-classes of England owe three great ele- 
mentary things to the persistent cry of the Christian 
Church — home-purity, freedom of labour, education. 
Century in, century out, the cry against impurity, 
slavery, ignorance, has been raised, often feebly, but 
still persistently, till recognition has been won. Legis- 
lation has now registered these changes ; but it was 
only by constant emphasis, by creating and creating 
afresh public opinion till the moral conscience was 
strong enough to endorse the appeal in laws, that 
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these blessings have been won. As each old field is 
thus tnarktd off by legislation, and recognised by the 
national conscience, new fields of work open, new 
public opinion has to be awakened, new voluntary 
examples of a higher social order have to be offered, 
rejected, persecuted, and at last accepted ; and at each 
step legislation clenches the point won, and prevents 
backsliding. The past is being gathered and stored 
by law, while the future is ripening. Law cannot go 
in advance of pubhc opinion, but the Church can and 
must if she is a true prophet. Her duty is to raise 
and deepen public opinion by voluntary methods till 
the time is ripe for law. Law only performs its 
function, as it sets its seal upon the national con- 
science J beyond that it is merely force. Many abuses 
of wealth, partially acknowledged, exist to - day. 
The indolent cry peace where there is no peace; 
many deceive themselves or shut their eyes. Here is 
Christian work ready to hand, By every means the 
evil must be brought intelligibly and plainly home to 
men, and this can only be done by voluntary 
example. Every self deceit must be made to leave its 
lurking-place. At last the alternative comes. Men 
must either act the lie direct, or confess the 
wrong ; they must choose Barabbas or Christ. If 
the nation choose to act the He when the issue is 
clear, the cause is lost for a while till the storms of 
naiional judgment are past. If the nation confesses 
publicly and openly the wrong,— as England confessed 
the wrong of slavery, — one more advance is made in 
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true national progress. Thus nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things. 

In iniJustrial politics the Church's prophetic voice 
above all must now be raised against the commonly- 
accepted basis of self-interest, as the one motive power 
of activity to be appealed to. She can never accept 
this position for a moment while she is true to her 
I.ord and Master. By every means iii her power, but 
especially by organised voluntary example, she must 
show that self-sacrifice, not self-interest, brotherhood 
and not rivalry, is the true foundation. It is, indeed, 
a fact that love of gain is a most potent motive power, 
and has done wonders in the way of energy. It is 
true that mere deadnsss and stagnation is perhaps a 
ivorse condition than even the eager rush for money, 
and one often hears the claim, " If you do away n-ith 
competition, you destroy energy and progress." But 
this is not the real case. It is the control of the 
energies now worn and wasted by competition that is 
required, not their destruction. One passion can be 
controlled by another still stronger, and at the same 
time energy be quickened thereby instead of destroyed 
— The Stronger One Who binds the strong man takes 
possession of his ill-used goods. This stronger love, 
overcoming the love of gain and self, is the constrain- 
ing love of Christ, and its power is not theoretical, 
but has been practically proved stronger in every age, 
and few will not acknowledge that those, who have 
realised that constraining love, have been the most 
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active, rather than the least active; the most energetic 
raiher than the least energetic. The words, "I was 
an hungered, I was in prison, I was a stranger," are 
ever ringing through their ears; in the starving, the 
sick, the captive, the outcast of humanity, they see 
Christ pleading with them. As they gaze upon the 
Cross they hear the words, "A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one another; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another." The con- 
straining power of that love they know to be stronger 
than the strongest selfish passion by simple experience. 
It is not with them a theory, it is a known fact. They 
know that devotion can be stronger than greed — 
stronger in wakening fresh energy and rousing latent 
activity ; they know that life is fuller and busier, not 
more sluggish in the strength of that love ; they 
know that it rests upon a peace which passes under- 
standing. They see the same power in the past 
at the foundation of the best of the progress of 
modern Europe. They see that industry itself has been 
swayed and controlled thereby from the time when 
the monasteries first made the soil of England fertile 
by their devoted labour, to the time when the crush- 
ing weight of slavery was removed in the present 
century from the hard-driven negroes. Again and again 
a stronger motive than self-interest has won the day, 
and the future will lend still ampler scope. 

It will be at once objected that such ideas are 
Utopian and unpractical. They are at least less 
artificial than attempts to patch up society by a 
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balance of opposed self-interests. There is not one 
natural instinct, which cannot be hallowed by the 
Christian faith. The Christian duty of providing 
for one's home may change the character of many 
a man's life. St. Paul declared, "If any provide not.l 
for his own, but especially for those of his own house^l 
he haih denied the faith, and is worse than an infideL'^ 
Such a motive will redeem from selfishness a lai^d 
portion of men's labour. " 

Again the devutiun of citizenship, of patriotism, 
will be called forth and directed and encouraged 
in the same way. The public tone or spirit, which 
is so great an influence towards unselfishness at schot^ 
or college, will be extended to ali forms of organis* 
lion which go to make up the national life. Eacb 
great firm or factory might gain a self-respect or; 
public spirit of its own, which masters and men would 
be alike anxious to keep at a high level. In all suc^ 
attempts the Church herself would lead the waj 
and set the example. Each parish, each diocese, th^ 
whole National Church, should teach men the power; 
of a corporate life and the public unselfishness which 
is the very life of a community. "Nothing is fruitful. 
but sacrifice," said Lamennais. The Church herself, by 
her own organisation, great and small, should prove 
this practically before the eyes of a self-seeking world^ 
and litde by little the glow of unselfish work would 
spread warmth and light to wider and wider circles. 

With regard to the nation..i interests as a whole; 
the Christian will, on the one hand, be absolutely 
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opposed to a materialist view of progress. Man was 
not made to live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceeds out of the mouth of God. He will 
not make increase of total prodiictioa an end regard- 
less of the means. He will look upon a growth in 
national character as the test of national progress. 
At the same time, with that sensitive respect for men 
which Hooker felt when he said, " Men must have 
enough to live before Ihey live well," he will note 
how material circumstances do condition individual 
lives; that our Lord cared for the wants of the body as 
well as for those of the soul. Thus, with a moral end 
in view, he will not rest while conditions remain im- 
peding a healthy physical activity. He will endeavour 
to remove tbem, not only from individuals but from 
classes. In doing this, however, he will set little store on 
theories of equalisation of land or material things. He 
will see that St. Paul's picture of society leaves no room 
for a dead equality, but rather declares the importance 
of manifold diversity; that KOivwv'a not pfToxij is the 
word for Christian fellowship; that in the graces of 
the Spirit there is no less inequality than is seen 
in actual life. Such diversity will seem to him 
a part of the fulness of social life. At the 
same time, he will recognise that the fruits of 
such diversity are for the use of others, that " as 
every one received the gift so he should min- 
ister the same " ; he will work not selfishly, but 
that " he may have to give to him that is in need." 
Thus he will feel that a continued process of spread- 
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ing God's gifts is the divine order of progress. He 
will look sadly on the one hand upon excessive ac- 
cumulation in individual hands, and on the other 
upon a stationary slate of society, whether in the 
fonn of a reactionary Conservatism or a levelling 
Radicalism. He will realise the social value of in- 
dividual capital, where its responsibility is recognised, 
and its unique power where it does not tend to stag- 
nate. At the same time, he will do his best to make 
such capital recognised as a trust, a stewardship, and 
thus limit the individualist notions of "private pro- 
petty." If such capital be put to uses recognised by 
the whole public conscience to be wrong and immoral, 
then "the powers that be are ordained of God," and 
they "bear not the sword in vain," but are "the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil," 

The Christian attitude towards wealth will be gener- 
ally one of intense shrinking fear ; its difficulty of use 
will appear so great, that just as we read that St. 
Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and others shrank back 
from the dread responsibility of the bishop's office, 
so there will be a conscious shrinking and self-distrust 
at the thought of wealth. The words, " It is easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle's eye than a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven," are 
as startling, and should be as full of warning to-day 
as when they were first uttered. " Let the rich rejoice 
in that he is made low," is the comment of St. James. 

This warning is balanced by the thought of steward- 
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ship. "Ye are not your own." Wealth, position, 
capital, property, are simply a responsible trust, — such 
is our Lord's continual teaching, — given to provide 
opportunity of service, not for selfish accumulation. 
To a Christian himself there can be no such thing as 
"private" property; he cannot but regard everything 
that he has to be at the call of need. To think or 
act otherwise were to deny his Lord Who bought 
hira, and to be trying to serve God and Mammon. 

Lastly, the reverential love for men will shrink 
from compulsion. Compulsion may sometimes be 
needed, and may be the kindest and best course in 
special cases; but however that may be, reverential 
love will usually have its own more excellent way, and 
will employ voluntary methods wherever and when- 
ever it is able. The individual is sacred; the whole 
material world is insignificant compared with the in- 
dividual life. Society is sacred ; the Fatherhood of 
God is the basis of all life. " There is no fraternity," 
says Maurice, "without a common Father." Love 
— reverential, righteous love — is the bond of union. 
To quote Mazzini once more, " Man must not be 
taught ' to each according to his wants,' nor yet ' to 
each according to his passions,' but ' to each accord- 
ing to his love.' " 
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After treating (he subject thus generally, there is 
need now to regard the most pressing labour ques- 
tions, and try and dimly trace the probable issue of 
the industrial conflict. It is only with extreme diffi- 
dence that this part of the essay is attempted. 

The "shorter working day "and the "living wage" 
are perhaps the two most pressing questions of the 
near future. The moral aspect alone will be dealt 
with here. It is pleaded mo.^t urgently by the sup- 
porters of the shorter working day, that excessive 
hours of work leave the workman no time for the 
development of mind and heart in other ways when 
work is over, and that the physical strain brings about 
unhealthy conditions. They say that with shorter 
hours the work would be more intelligent, less 
mechanical, and of better quality. Further, there 
would be absorbed a great number of those who are 
now idle, and to them the moral gain would be 
greatest of all. It would save them from loafing, 
begging, and becoming physically and morally corrupt. 
This side of the plea for a shorter day meets at once 
with the strongest sympathy, especially in the heavier 
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trades. It is to be hoped, indeed, that most trades 
in the end may shorten their hours, and so allow 
time for a lire more fully developed on other sides. 
With long hours their homes are scarcely seen by 
many from ore week's end to the other. Attendance 
at church services or at Bible readings on week days 
is aimost impossible. All the wonders and beauties 
of God's physical creation are practically unknown. 
Life thus cramped and narrowed becomes often 
scarcely human. It may be answered to all this 
that the extra time would rather be spent in 
the public - house or in gambling. For the first 
generation this might be so, but the value of leisure 
would be learnt in time, and it would be the 
welcome duty of the Church to te:ich it. Cambridge 
men at least have known the value of leisure in their 
own lives, and find an eight hours' working day irk- 
some enough when atlerapted, and can pity those 
who work much longer. As they are thankful them- 
selves for hours that are free, so they will long to do 
to others, as they would others should do to them. 
At the same time it may well be that to proceed hastily 
would only increase the number of unemployed by 
loss of trade, and by doing so increase the moral 
evil. If that were really the case, it would be wrong 
to advocate a useless upheaval of society before con- 
ditions were favourable, but experiments might even 
now be tried by Christian employers in the direction 
of shorter hours. The Church should especially bring 
before masters their responsibility in this direction. 
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and claim from ihem, in the name of Christ, a self- 
sacrificing spirit in dealing with their brethren, for 
whom Christ died. 

The second question which has come lately into 
prominent notice 15 the demand for a "living wage." 
The plea seems to be based on the principle which 
won the Factory Acts, It was then urged thit it 
would be better for the cotton trade to cease to 
exist than that it should be continued under sucli 
degrading conditions. The same plea for the estima- 
tion of hum^n life above material prosperity has 
animated the Factory Reforms and Employers Liability 
Acts since then. But the principle, it is pleaded, 
needs at the present time still wider application. 
There are very many workers, especially women, 
whose very conditions of work degrade them daily 
in health and vigour of life. The fact that 35 per 
cent- of the vast population of East London cannot 
earn mora than 21s. per week per family, and that 
in Glasgow 14,000 families live in one-roomed homes, 
gives a faint picture of the conditions of hfe referred 
to. The plea urged and emphasised during the 
last great coal strike was that a trade which could 
not provide a living wage for its workers was being 
carried on upon a basis morally and socially unsound. 
^Vork performed at a starvation wage is practically 
worthless, and an increase of wage up to subsistence 
point (including sufiScient food, room, and clothing) 
means better and less degrading work. It is urged that 
a trade refusing to pay a living wage should be either 
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I compelled to raise the wage, or else be condemned 

as an industry carried on under unheallhy conditions. 
I The plea of injury to health has been held sufScitnt 

I to condemn certain dangerous or insanitary emjiloy- 

I ments; it is now desired that the same principle 

should be extended on similar grounds to "sweated" 
industries. The unhealthy effects of a miserable 
pittance and exhausting conditions are no less in- 
jurious to human life than a poisonous atmosphere. 
The further plea of weakness, which was so successful 
in raising the factory children, is held to apply also 
to the down-trodden members of the working -classes. 
Mr. Hobson, in his " Problems of Poverty," has 
shown clearly the force of this appeal, — how the 
low paid industries are recruited from the crushed 
and maimed humanity, — how their misery through 
the very toil of the work continues alarmingly to in- 
crease, — how a great part of the labour is really a 
hopeless struggle by methods which should be extinct, 
to compete with machinery. 

The first consequences of such a measure as a 
minimum "living wage" would naturally be to raise 
the life of a large portion of the conimunily to a 
higher level of industry, and at the same lime to 
throw out of whatever employment they now had 
a great number of men and women. The two 
cases need separate consideration. To the first 
the freedom from a grinding struggle for a 
I precarious existence would give fresh life and 

strength ; there would be less temptation to 
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give up in despair and take to drink and beggary; 

the increased wage would go to make the children 
better fed and clolhed, and the next generation would 
start with healthy men and women instead of weak 
and degraded. There would, of course, be large ex- 
ceptions to this, where the extra wages were only 
wasted, but in the main the improvement would be 
great both for the present and future. On the other 
side, however, very many would be thrown out of 
employment aUogether. With the very large class 
who will not work, but prefer to be lazy and idle, 
little directly can be done. Nothing at least must be 
done to diminish the terrors of the evil which they ate 
bringing on themselves. Bat for the class who are 
ready and willing to do work, but cannot find any, the 
case is different. Here the Church is already leading 
the way practically and quietly towards State Reform. 
As in earlier times the Church first attempted the 
task of popular education alone, and then was aided 
by the State, and lastly the State accepted the full 
responsibility, so the Church by Labour Homes will 
try at first alone to provide work for the willing un- 
employed ; and secondly, the State will aid the 
Church in carrying out such a vast task ; and 
thirdly, the State will carry on most of such Labour 
Homes on her own account, and the Church will be 
set free to go still deeper into ihe residuum of labour. 
Mr. Charles Booth has already proposed that the 
State should make an experiment in such matters. 
"Put practically, my idea is that these people should 
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be allowed to live as families in industrial groups, 
planted wherever land and building material are 
cheap; being wcU-housed, and wcll-warmed, and taught, 
and trained, and employed from morning to night on 
work, indoors and out, for themselves or on Govern- 
ment account." Any such scheme would be best 
worked through municipal experiments. The greatest 
danger would be in introducing the taint of pauperism. 
It would be very difficult, but not impossible, to pre- 
vent this. If once the taint of pauperism found a 
footing, the evil might be greater than the good. An 
incident occurs to the present writer of a visit paid 
to the Cambridge Workhouse. Its cleanliness and 
comparative comfort were admired, yet the master 
stated that old people would live for years on the 
verge of starvation, just managing to keep a roof 
above their head outside with the greatest suffering 
rather than come in. With all the comfort of the 
workhouse, the independence of misery and want was 
preferable; and one can only admire the choice. At 
present the Church Army Labour Homes have en- 
couraged to the uttermost independence and self-help, 
and this is clearly the spirit in which such work 
should be undertaken. 

What is most hopeful in the present ideals is the 
essentially Christian character of the motives which, 
for the most part, have prompted them. Regard for 
the weak and oppressed, care for healthy conditions 
of life and a sense of its true dignity, have stirred 
hearts to examine the causes of poverty far 
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more deeply than has been done before. In every 

way ihe suffering produced by the evils of the labour 
conflict has awakened sympathy and pity, and forced 
0:1 a forgetful world the claims of the Christian 
message of brotherly love. But (here is no one 
scheme or panacea for dealing with existing evils. 
Where sweeping theories fail or only partially succeed, • 
that "charity," on which Bishop Kelteler relied, may 
be finding out unnumbered channels of close personal 
relationship with the poorest of the poor, and, by deal- 
ing with individual families, may lift many right out 
of their improvidence and want. There is increasing 
too a far more earnest rescue of individuals from the 
very depths of sin, — a rescue work which is going 
on daily in every parish in England, and bringing 
working-men back from terrible, brutal lives, to be 
the very salt of the earth, and lights set upon a hill 
which cannot be hid. All such work is infinitely 
varied because it deals with living men and women. 

But perhaps even greater than directly personal work 
has been the power of the Christian ideal to make 
public opinion strong and sympathetic in the cause 
of the weak and helpless. Moral appeals on the 
grounds of fairness and sympathy, open and direct 
appeals to the Christian conscience of the nation, have 
again and again prevailed. Though there is at present 
a slight danger of sentiment overcoming justice, yet, 
as education in social duties proceeds, the verdict 
of public opinion will be more measured and im- 
partial. 
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Lastly, workmen have perhaps never felt more deeply 
the need of a moral solution of their disputes. There 
has been no step more hopeful in the long labour con- 
flict, than the appeal of both employers and employed 
in the Durham miners' strike to the Bishop of Durham 
to act as mediator. The action recognised in Christi- 
anity the bond of union and peace, which could put 
aa end to the long struggle. Allegiance was given 
there to moral as superior to material ends. 

As the future is scanned in the light of the past, 
one great feature stands out clearly — the tendency 
within each group of masters and men towards co- 
operation on a larger and larger scale. The first 
small gatherings of men have been growing into larger 
and larger unions. What was found impossible to 
accomplish by the few has been found possible by 
the many. At the same time the scattered labour has 
been welded together. Federal Unions have given plac-j 
to closer organisations directed from a common centre. 
Local Unions have been merged in Amalgamated 
Unions comprising the whole industry. Still further, 
special trades have formed alliances. Seamen and 
dock labourers are drawing close together. Miners, 
railway workers, civil servants, are moving towards 
a common goal of action. Sympathetic strikes point 
to still wider range of union. In international con- 
gresses of labour, spheres of influence even greater are 
being mapped out. In the near future, at least some 
combination between English - speaking workmen all 
over the world may be expected. 
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Turning to the side of capital, the same picture 
presents itself. The small domestic master was obliged 
to give way before the growth of machinery, and 
[lerhaps unite in a. partnership in the rising industry. 
The railways brought local trades into touch with ihe 
larger life, and the whole world has now become 
opened up to mutual trade. The unique value of 
large masses of capital has been continually proved, 
and this has brought about co-operation among small 
owners. Even in the retail trade the movement is 
more and more visible. Large towns are every year 
seeing small retail businesses amalgamated in one 
firm. The change, however, predicted by Karl Maix, 
of the concentration of capital into fewer and fewer 
hands, has not taken place. The millionaire is still a 
rarity. The direction taken has been towards partner- 
ships and joint-slock companies. About one-third of the 
commerce of England is in the hands of the latter. 
The reason for this continual growth of larger 
businesses is the desire to escape the friction and 
waste of small competing units, — ^to clear an area, as 
it were, of ground free from the waste of petty rivalry. 

The process is hastened by the most cruel and 
immoral forms of trade — adulteration, specious ad- 
vertising, and stock- jobbery. These immoralities have 
made the scene of modern commerce a ghastly 
spectacle. A French economist has reckoned that 
ten only out of every hundred who enter business 
succeed, forty become bankrupt, while the rest 
remain stationary, or become servants of companies. 
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In the United States, where the greed for gain is 
greatest, it has been estimated that 95 per cent, fail 
of success. The result of this rush and struggle has 
been to accelerate production of all kinds, though 
generally the quality of goods has suffered. 

Often the first union between competing capitalists is 
brought about in order to re&ist the workmen. Hostility 
is suspended in face of common danger, Then the 
advantage of not underselling each other is gradually 
seen, and a closer union is formed. The picture of 
the race of Scotch expresses from London to the North, 
and the terms at last agreed to, is a good example 
of the race to be rich. Later on, as the ruinous 
effects of competition in bringing over-production and 
gluts in the market are realised, it becomes more and 
more necessary to clear a field free from such risks. 
This is the origin of trusts and syndicates. Each 
company gives its shares into the hands of a trust 
or central board, who are able to regulate the whole 
trade within the area of the trust. Then at last for 
the owners within their own area there is peace. There 
is no need to undersell by adulteration ; there is no 
need of over-production or expensive advertisement. 
Works can at once be closed which cannot reach an 
efiScient standard. 

There is little doubt that under normal progress 
trusts will play a gtcat part in the future. One 
thing, however, is clear and unmistakable; such 
" trusts " are trusts to the community as well as 
to the members composing them. If they exist 
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they must be under caieful supervision. There must 
be ro trading on their monopoly at the expense 
of the puhhc. Like private gas and water companies 
at the present time, they, on their larger scale, must 
be under the supervision of the State, and not allowed 
to make exorbitant profits at the expense of the 
community. 

Tile Christian relation to such a conflict within 
the areas of capital and labour seems at first to be 
hidden out of sight The anti-Christian elements of 
selfishness and greed and oppression seem to over- 
whelm any good that may lie beneath. But looking 
a little deeper beyond the great forces of division 
and rivalry, there appears a power of union and 
fellowship, a vast riisponsibility of mutual trust, a weld- 
ing of men together in corporate life, a constraining 
impulse to organisation and solidarity, which Chrijti- 
anity can separate from selfishness and use for her 
highest service. 

A striking contrast, which will illustrate how Cbrisii- 
anity has already deeply affected our trade in spite 
of its selfseeking, is given, when the industry of 
England is compared with that of India, Mr. I.efroy, 
who is at the head of the Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi, has pointed out that the difficulty which makes 
large industrial enterprises almost impossible among 
native Indians is the want of trust between man and 
man. Where Enghshmen could trust each other 
Indians could not. The same was noted by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his visit to Egypt. Under British rule, 
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the whole country was changed by the individual trust 
in each other among Englishmen, which made large 
enterprises possible. In a very real sense, the develop- 
ment of industry, under freedom of enterprise, gives an 
ever-widening field for mutual trust and good-will. The 
opportunity is at least given of working out Christian 
principles on a scale almost inconceivable, until the 
world of common life was opened up on such a vast 
scale by modem industry. Ideas of mutual de- 
pendence, of society as an organism, of the solidarity 
of the race— ideas which help men to grasp the 
message of the Incarnation, — are now being learnt 
by the workman and the labourer with a clearness, 
which was lacking even to great thinkers a century 
ago. A visit to a coal-mine makes the reality of 
these larger relations more clear. The dependence 
of each workman on his mates, his need of their 
aid in his work, as they need his aid in theirs, is a 
study in itself of corporate life. The coal-mine is itself 
a commonwealth filled with the energy of organic hfe. 
The coal which is there hewn may serve for fuel 
in the farthest corners of the earth, and thus create 
a link between most distant lands. International 
relations are now entered into by workmen who, a 
century ago, scarcely looked beyond their village 
green. 

While the energy of modem business has thus built 
up an outer framework of world-wide union, which 
has made clearer the world-wide message of Christ, 
it has also shown, as nothing else could do, the com- 
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manding need of some controlling power, deeper than 
private interest, in order to build up a reali; living 

organism and a permanent and noble corporate life. 
The passions of men have been shown to be so strong 
and engrossing as to overleap all law, all right, all 
natural affections. No one can read through Mr. 
Carter's careful investigation, entitled " Commercial 
Morality," published in the Economic Review, without 
feeling almost overwhelmed by the selfishness dis- 
closed. With all the undoubted purity of much of 
our commerce, there is a most fearful darker side. 
"Business," says one employer in despair, "is based 
on the gladiatorial theory of existence. If Chnstian 
truth and justice Is not consistent with this, business 
is in a bad way. So is nature." A commercial 
traveller writes that Christian principle is "not only 
difficult, but impossible, for a man is not master of 
himself. If one would live and avoid the bankruptcy 
court, one must do business on the same lines as 
others do, without troubling whether the methods 
are in harmony with the principles of Christian truth 
or not" A third writes, "The tendency to misre- 
present, deceive, or take unfair advantage, under 
circumstances that daily offer the opportunity, is too 
strong to resist" Again, "At least 75 per cent, of 
trade is injured or hampered by unfair competition." 
The evil does not only drive capital to despair, it 
intensifies the struggle with labour. Every failure 
and bankruptcy make industrial relations unsteady, 
and cause employers, in their unscrupulous haste, 
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to try their utmost to cheapen labour. The selfish 
melhods of business in employers become reflected 
ill the workmen. One writes — "The worker has to 
resort to all sorts of shady dodges in order to retain 
his position, and carry on the fight for dear life." An- 
other was dismissed after a few days' trial with the 
remark, "You are no good; you cannot tell a lie." 

The license of reckless competition makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to be fair, even in larger firms 
where public credit and reputation have to be kept 
up. "IE is not true," says Herbert Spencer, "that 
only the lower classes of the commercial world are 
guilty of fraudulent dealing. On the average, men 
who deal in bales and tons differ but htlle in morality 
from men who deal in yards and pounds. Illicit 
practices of every form and grade may be brought 
home to the higher grades of our commercial world. 
Tricks innumerable, lies acted or uttered, elaborately 
devised frauds are prevalent, many of them established 
as customs of the tiade ; nay, not only established, 
but defended," 

From such a picture, one turns almost instinctively 
back to the early Christians dwelling together "of 
one heart and soul," laying their goods at the apostles' 
feet, counting nothing of the things they possessed 
as their own ; or, again, to the quiet toil and prayer 
of the monasteries, where all the fruits of labour were 
spent upon the sick and needy and strangers in the 
country round ; or, again, to the guild brotherhood 
of Berwick, where the townsmen formed a common 
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guild in which "all shall be members, having 
head, one in council, one body, strong and friendlj-,*'! 
and the ihoughts run on to ihe band of Chrii 
S icialists asserting " God's rightful dominion over eveiy 1 
act of our common life," CJger " to embody 
forms of organisation every deepest truth that faitkJ 
has committed to its charge — to diffuse co-operation 
as the practical application of Christianity to the puj 
poses of trade and industry." 

With these many shaped ideals of the past and 
present there can be no despair. The industrial 
system now offers a framework of world - wide union, 
which the Church of the future may use (just as the 
great Church of the Middle Ages founded its structure 
on the Roman Empire) ; yet that framework will 
have to be re-shapt'd piece by piece, and a living 
brotherhood must take the place of deadening greed 
before industrial society can be called an habitation of 
God, a place where His honour dwelleth. When tbQ:l 
heart fails most al the realisation of the overwhelmingj 
task before the Church to purify and cleanse ; 
rebuild, the faith will come home with a new intensit|| 
of meaning, " I believe in the Holy Ghost." 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRY. 



With regard to the forms such re-shaping of industrial 
society should take, various theories have been set 
forward. One of the simplest and most attractive to 
many people is the theory of collectivism. It has 
been marred, terribly marred, by appeals to selfish 
passions, which look doubly hideous from the lips of 
men who in the same breath denounce the greed of 
our modern system. But, taken at its best, the theory 
has its attractions. It proposes as an end to he held 
in view that all instruments of production should at 
last pass into possession of the State. Each industry 
will finally be governed in departments in some such 
way as the telegraph or postal system. It is said 
that this win completely destroy the conflict between 
capital and labour by making the State the capitalist. 
In a democracy, it is stated, such a system would 
imply reciprocal supervision and control of industry ; 
it would make the exploitation of labour for private 
gain impossible; it would tend to remove all idle 
and parasitic life, and put an end to excessive and 
unhealthy hours ; corruption, bribery, and adulteration 
would be out of the question, and the time and labour 
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spent in making useless luxuries would be greatly 
diminished ; the individual would be compelled to 
be " unselfish," and to take the place assigned to him 
by the Slate; everything would be regulated, and the 
general comfort and freedom from suffering, which 
would ensue, would make men content to acquiesce 
in such a life, and live happily and peaceably instead 
of in the present state of rivalry. The author of 
"Looking Backward" has perhaps sketched most 
graphically the collectivist ideal. When the first at- 
tractiveness has passed away, the picture presented 
there is at best a poor one. It is too commercial, 
materialistic. It appeals too much to the " comfort- 
able " ; the goodness described is of a watery char- 
acter, with no vision of the unseen, of the purity and 
the awe and the holiness of God, in Whose presence 
life is lived, and by Whose power men are 
raised to heroism and devotion and the beauty of 
holiness. The collective state has encroached too far 
upon the individual in trying to make life a sort of 
business success; that, at least, is the impression left 
by " Looking Backward." 



I hold you will not compass your poor ends 

Of bailey feeding and material ease 

Without a poet's individualisin 

To work your universal. It lakes a soul 

To move a body. . . . 

It takes the ideal to blow a haii's bteadlh off 

The dust of the actual. Ah 1 your Fouriers failed 

Because not poets enough Co understand 

That life develops from within." 
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If collectivism were introduced in all its fulness, 
tlie old forces of ease, and slothj and selfishness 
would rush back in unnumbered channels, and If, 
meanwhile, individual energy and character were weak- 
ened by the sense of government regulation and 
ofBcialism, the last state would be worse than the 
first. The corruption in public departments abroad 
is already proverbial. Under the very limited collec- 
tivism in Australia this corruption has been found to 
increase with such leaps and bounds, that again and 
again the department has had to be taken out of 
popular control, and placed in the hands of a single 
irresponsible individual, before order could be restored. 
Freedom, responsible freedom, seems to he essential 
to any true idea of the dignity of human hfe; the 
sacredness of the individual, his direct responsibility 
to God, the sense of a message, a call, not of man 
nor by man, but of God ; indeed, all that makes the 
heroic choice, the strength of character, the conviction 
that will face the world, all which distinguishes that 
choice from passive acceptance, that character from 
passive habits, that conviction from passive acquies- 
cence—all this, the very salt of the individual Hfe, 
would seem to be weakened by a State-regulating collec- 
tivism. The great lessons of the Reformation would 
be in danger of being unlearned in endeavouring to 
escape from their one-sidedness. The extent to which 
such State regulation is proposed to be carried in some 
collectivist schemes is, indeed, appalling. The privacy 
of the family life itself is to be broken up in the 
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supposed interests of the State. The sanctity of home, 
its ennobling spur to seif-sacrifice, its training-ground 
for unselfish love and devotion to duty, these are to 
be replaced by an unreal and artificial bond of State 
union. Thus collectivism tends more and more to 
overstep the areas of individual choice and freedom. 
While most usefully emphasising the social side of 
life, and raising afresh many thoughts of social duty, 
it has lost sight of oiher sides, and in its present, 
form gives no true and complete view of human 
nature. It seems, indeed, as one-sided as the 
individualism, which it endeavours to replace. It set* 
the main hope of society in external reform, instead 
of holding such change secondary ; in methods 
prefers State aciion to voluntary effort ; it inclines to. 
set forward material ends as sufficient in themselves,. 
and places the "tyranny of regulation" above the- 
" service of perfect freedom." As an ending, there- 
fore, in itself to the conflict between labour and 
capital, collectivism is disappointing. At the same 
time it contains much that will be included in the 
final solution. Where abuse of private ownership 
through monopoly or social harmfulness cannot be re- 
medied by voluntary effort, the plea for Stale control 
might be advanced. But the more socially healthy 
and moral a nation is through the honour and : 
tegrity of its members, the less need there will be for 
such State interference. 

The one fundamental point of difference betweeo 
Christian Socialism, as advocated by Kingsley and 
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Maurice, and CoUectivist schemes is, that their Chris- 
tian Socialism rested upon a voluntary basis. The in- 
dividual was too sacred in their eyes to be merely coerced 
into State service, cr dealt with in the mass by State 
regimentation. They held up a far more exacting 
service to the community than collectivism, but it was 
essentially a willing, spontaneous service, a service of 
perfect freedom, because done in the deepest sense of 
constraining love, and not in the sense of compulsion 
or expedience. So, loo, it must never be forgotten that 
the communism of the Early Church was voluntary, and 
based on the spontaneous outflow of Christian love. 

A second theory, valuable and Interesting by way of 
conirast only, is given in Mr. William Morris' " News 
from Nowhere." He is a poet, and pleads against 
municipalisation and nationalisation with all a poet's 
fervour. The state of life which his dreamer finds in 
the future is one of equality and communism. The 
rights of property exist no longer. " People flocked 
into the country, and in a very little time the villages of 
England were more populous than they had been since 
the fourteenth century." " Slave wares for the poor 
and wealth -was ting wares for the rich " ceased to be 
made. Instead of a dull utilitarian comfort, life is full 
of simplicity, and the individual is left free from politics 
or commercialism. The ideal, of course, is an ideal 
merely. It eliminates too much, and destroys the social 
value of life. The note of simplicity is perhaps its 
greatest attraction, The lack indeed of a true Christian 
simplicity is one of the great causes of present evil. 
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The unchristian use of wealth as a means for pro- 
viding luxuries is the cause of wasted energy and un- 
productive labour. It has intensified the discontent of 
workmen and caused hatred of the rich perhaps more 
than an) thing else. The maintenance of luxury, 35 
has prevented the rich from doing their duty to the 
poor, and so the conflict between labour and capital 
has grown. A voluntary return to sina[)ler modes of 
private life is surely demanded by our Lord in the 
words, " Take no anxious thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or drink, nor yet for your body, what je 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat and tl.e 
body than raiment? . , . Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow. . . . Therefore take no anxious 
thought, saying, What shall we eat ? or, What shall 
we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? for 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek." 

The Christian iileal of society in all its forms 
must finally be that of Brotherhood, correspond- 
ing to the universal Fatherhood of God. The 
more practically and intensely the Lord's Prayer is 
realised, the more really will human society shape 
itself into brotherly relations. This does not imply 
any dead equality; it rather implies infinite diversity, 
just as there are elder and younger, gifted and not 
gifted, talented and untalented, in every family. 
Perhaps the nearest practical approach in industry to 
this relation of true brotherhood is found in co-opera- 
tion. The ideal of co-operation is indeed most difficult 
of attainment, but it is difficult just in proportion as it 
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makes unflincliing claims on character ; its progress 
corresponds with and depends on advance in character, 
and advance in character can never be made easily. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, in founding the Working 
Men's Associations in 1850, gave these three prin- 
ciples : — 

1. Human society is a brotherhood, and not a col- 
lection of warring atoms. 

2. True workers should be fellow-workers, not rivals. 

3. A principle of justice, not selfishness, should 
regulate exchanges. 

Worked out in a more detailed form, the Co-opera- 
tive Union states the same principles :— 

"This Union is formed to promote the practice of 
truthfulness, justice, and economy in production and 
exchange. 

" I. By abolishing all false dealing, either (a) direct, 
by representing any article produced or sold to be other 
than what it is known to the producer or vendor to be ; 
or (i) indirect, by concealing from the purchaser any 
fact known to the vendor, material to be known by the 
purchaser to enable him to judge of the value of the 
article purchased. 

"z. By conciliating the conflicting interests of the 
capitalist, the worker, and the purchaser, by an equit- 
able division among them of the fund commonly known 
as profit, 

" 3. By preventing the waste of labour now caused 
by unregulated competition." 

In their attempt to apply such principles as these, 
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the founders of co-operation saw that their efforts 
would tend to lay the foundation of a higher social 
order, and not merely a commercial structure. Their 
first step was to reform distribution, the only possible 
step, in fact, towards the central position, the reform 
of production. While distribution has been made all 
in all by some, the more faithful and foreseeing co- 
operators have never lost sight of the wider and deeper 
aim, the solution of the problem of conflicting capital 
and labour. As co-operative distribution grew and 
increased, again and again the larger aim has been 
nearly lost. The magic power of " dividend on pur- 
chase," with its astonishing results, almost blinded 
men's eyes. But through a series of failures and sacri- 
fices the power of co-operative production (which 
specially concerns the labour conflict) has at last been 
quickened into active hfe. Co-operative production 
may be now considered as having fairly started on its 
course, and will grow stronger and more permanent 
with the growth of years. There are still, indeed, 
immense difficulties in the way, and single methods 
will only cover part of the huge ground of industry. 
But co-operation is a principle rather than a method, 
and admits of all that flexibility and variety, which 
is the truest sign of life. The Bishop of Durham has 
shown the width and range of its powers. After com- 
menting on the benefits of the store and wholesale 
he goes on : — " But questions of wider production both 
for home and for foreign use remain. These must be 
met by some distinct form of association. I do not pre- 
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sume to decide what the form or forms will be ; but it 
still appears to me that profit-sharing, in one shape or 
other, is the natural bridge to that which I most 
desire, the collective ownership of large works by the 
workmen. I do not indeed disguise from myself the 
formidable difficulties by which such kinds of co- 
operation are beset or the discouraging resuhs of past 
experiments. But we karn throu^jh failure. And 
some at least of those who are most competent to 
judge trust without misgiving the power of artizans to 
choose the best leaders and obey them, and calculate 
that a patient and resolute purpose, which it is not un- 
reasonable to look for, would enable (for ejcample) the 
workmen in a ship-yard to make the ship-yard their 
own in fifteen or twenty years. To think otherwise 
would be, I must hold, to disregard some of ibe 
clearest lessons of the last generation." 

These opinions, based on the widest experience and 
careful thought, are full of hope and encouragement. 
" Profit-sharing," again, which is regarded as an inter- 
mediate step, has now a illustrious history of its own. 
Out of one hundred and fifty-seven firms or companies 
that have tried the method, only eighteen have clearly 
failed. Countless forms and varieties seem possible, 
passing from the present competitive system and merg- 
ing into co-operation. The method of working out 
co-operation will be educative, progressive, historical. 
"Reahsed first, perhaps," to quote the Bishop of 
I Durham once more, "as an active principle in little 

transactions of trade, co-operation is found to have 
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Lhe power of rising step by step through the whole 
range of life, of embracing the widest interests of man, 
of ennobling lhe sirajilest offices of duty, of binding 
together generation with generation and class with class, 
and in due time, as we trust, nation with nation, in 
the acknowledgment of one goal of all true service." 

Conciliation, as has been already shown, will be 
another great stepping-stone towards the co-operative 
ideal. There are clearly many trades in which con- 
ditions for a long time will prevent any attempt at 
full co-operation. But the functions of the concilia- 
tion board may be extended over the intervening 
ground. The cases submitted to such boards for 
settlement show a continually increasing share iri the 
management given to the men. Not only questions 
of wages, but methods of work, regulation of output, 
settlement of working hours, are now discussed and 
considered jointly by masters and men. All such 
methods of mutual regard are recognitions of the 
power and force of co-operation. 

Closer and closer union within the areas of capital 
and labour has already been traced, progressing 
through conflict and suffering. Trades Unions on the 
one hand, and Companies on the other, have their 
good as well as their bad side. They show the moving 
power which urges men to combine, and are a train- 
ing-ground and a framework for wider and deeper 
union. Profit-sharing and conciliation passing al- 
most, it would seem, into co-partnership, are still in 
their infancy ; but they have already shown signs of 
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a vigorous and healthy life. Tliey represent the in- 
creasing tendency towards co-operation between the 
respective groups of capital and labour. Every inch of 
the ground for mutual reconciliation has been fought 
for and won, and lost and won again by tlie heroes 
of the past, who have urged the claims of brotherhood 
above short-sighted selfishness. The same heroic 
effort can alone win the battle of co-operation in the 
future. The powers of unselfish energy and mutual 
good-wiil were never more urgently needed. The op- 
portunity for their exercise is offered in wider and 
wider fields. The end is within sight — the mutual 
fellowship of employer and employed. The ideal is 
cnpable of attainment — co-operation, not by Stale 
compulsion, but by voluntary effort. The paths to- 
ward the goal are quile innumerable — in industry it- 
self directly by every form of conciliation, profit-shar- 
ing, and their concomitants; in the wider social field 
by municipal activity, civic duty, organised charity, 
and service towards the poor, with every act of 
sympathy and love, which brings class and class 
together. Thus the movement towards the goal 
seems to shape itself. The motive power which is 
needed for so high and lofty an accomplishment is 
a hving Christian faith. He, who has been the great 
teacher to the present age of the message of the In- 
carnation, in the closing years of his life has given 
this firm expression of his unbroken hope ; — 

"The union of capital and labour will be accom- 
plished, not in one way, but in many ways, for co- 
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operation is not so much an organisation as a principle, 
not so much 'a state within a state' as a spirit which 
quickens and moulds every member for the most 
effective service of the whole body. ... I have dared 
to express great aspirations, because I believe more 
confidenily as the j'ears go on that men are moved 
by lofty motives. For me, co-operation rests upon 
my Faith. It is the active expression, in terms of 
our present English hfe, of the articles of my Creed- 
Viewed in the light of the facts which I hold to be the 
centra! facts in history, I recognise in it an inherent 
tendency to complete man, to guard the family, to 
unite the State, to harmonise nations. It is, as I 
regard it — and you will allow me to speak out my 
whole heart — man's spontaneous welcome given to 
the promises of God. It is a proof on the scene of 
our working world that the Gospel is not an illusion, 
but an ideal brought into the homes of men." 




"The time has come to prove our faith in the 
wider fields of social life." 

For the mighty work before the present age there 
is needed a stiil deeper learning of the story of the 
Cross, a still greater devotion to the risen and as- 
cended Lord, a still fuller realisation of the all- 
embracing Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
men. The power of the constraining love of Christ, 
Who loved us and gave Himself for us, Who left us 
the new commandment that we should love one 
another as He Himself loved us,^this new power 
and energy of awakened love will he seen more and 
more to be the one true, reconciling bond between 
capita! and labour, employer and employed. The 
Kingdom of God is within, in the very heart of man, 
but it passes outward as a formative principle build- 
ing and fashioning " the City of God." 

The City of God ! It is from first to last the yearn- 
ing vision of our faith — that faith which is the con- 
viction of things as yet not seen. In the long martyr- 
roll of the sons of faith, from the time when the 
first seeker went forth "looking for the city which 
hath the foundations, whose Builder and Maker is 
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God," the hope has grown clearer and nearer and 
dearer. All that the Vision means of purity and 
righteousness and love has been shown by the In- 
carnate Lord as He revealed the Father, united brother 
with brother in the Kingdom of God, and taught His 
own love by dying upon the Cross. 

The first age drew to a close. St John was tarry- 
ing till the Lord should come. The great world 
city rose before him in all its impurity, slavery, and 
sin. He saw the Word of God go forth conquering and 
to conquer, and on His thigh was written, " King of 
kings and Lord of lords." The cry arose, "Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen." Out of the midst of 
the desolation caine the Holy City, where nought 
entered that deliled or made a lie. 

To-day the Lord goes forth conquering and to 
conquer, King of kings and Lord of lords ; before 
Him the great world city of commercial greed will 
fall, and we look for the Holy City, which hath the 
foundations, . . . whose Builder and Maker is God. 
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RHYMES. Edited by S. Baeikg Gould, and Illustnited by the 
Sludenls of the Birmingham Art School, Buckram, gilt lop. 
Cnrwn Ef«. 6s. 

""""""""^ """ iing'l«.''To'theiludtBlwemaimM"°fieMnsibl"^ 






The volums ii » 



■Hf*«m Caatts. 






r the soaoo. Every mge b suitdu 




. uceiDlbeumespiilT TheCDlIec 


admirnbly dou, and pmvidu a 


prudiaiDus weallh of Iha thyiiws gi: 


Engliih people hav., Ic^Btd b 


leii[!er years, A more cbanmnB VLP 


ml hu not b«o i^^Kd lhi> »a» 


n.'_JP«<.«i 


l»«nr6'-.B/«*aW (J'«W. 




clion af DUUETy rbymes ii, ttoci 


it has been made by Mr. Birin^ Go 



[. 0. Beeohing. A HOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C, Bebching, M.A., and lllualraled by Walter Crank. 
Crotan Sm. 51. 

A collectlDD at the besL veise inspired by the biith of Christ From the Middle Ages 
la the ptcHnl dny. Mr. Waller Criae has desisned »venl jllunraliinia and Ihe 
cover. A distlnciion of [he book » Ibe large number of poems it contains by 
modern authors, a few of which ant hen prinled for theArsL lime. 
A Baak of Chtistmai Vusc, 



Heeching, aad pi 



elected by M>_good s jadge of p 
trated by Mr. Crane Is likeV to pr 

oribiDias oDOK, more especially OB it u printed by Means. Conttfll 

iual ejicellence of lypo^apby.'— -f^/AfHi^NW. 

ery pleasmg anthology, well arranged and well edited.' — Manchtxi 

lautiful aalholt^y.'— ^ai/jr Chnmiclt. 

high poetic eacellenct 



a its unity of 
of its felW 






History 



Flinders Potrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thk 
Eam.iest Times to the Present Dav. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Pktrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptolt^ at 
University Collie. F«Ily Jll«siraled, In Six Votnmes, Crtnim 
&'i). 6s. lacA. 
Vol. I. Prehistoric to Eighteen'th Dynasty. \V. M. F. 
Fettle. Seiend Edilian. 

'Qithlly represented by Dr. 






fantplac, 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Fet&ib. Illustrated by Tkistkam Ellis. In Tata 
VBlumes. Crown Sw. y. 6il. tack. 



aviliuble i 



e of life 



L Fulesl 



and Y-gYpL'—Daify Xeiu 



Fliadets Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. FLiNDEltsl'ETRiK, D.C.L. With 12Q Illustrations. Crman 
8m. y. 6d, 

Jr Flindcn FeLrie a not Dnlf k prarnuoi! Egj-ptaloBist, but ta lKXCWi|lIi>bed 
iparalivE arshaoli«y. In IhcH Icelurts, dilivend at the RoyKi 
e dltpLays both qutilificatloru wiLh ran tldll id eluddatJDg the 
>f decDtative an m Eerpt, and in tnicinE iU inSucnce on the 

n'lhe'°Prof«°^r'h!™l™n?b »*y qaje'his'ltealmn.f ^hi "sab- 



kdoSledm lb 
j«I ii full of 






S. Baring Goiad. THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^SARS. 
The Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
lUustiaiions from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baking Goulu, 
Author of 'Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition. HoyalSfvo. 15^. 



Teal 



.t splendid ai 



Sdbjeel 



, in Iheir way, 
icg Gould has 



Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD; Their History and 
Iheir Traditions. By Membera of the Univeisity. Edited by A. 
Claeik, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Sot. izj. 6d. 



le Cnllei 



safOnfc 



Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM Z434 
TO 1492. By F. T. I'errens. Translated by Hannah Lynch. 
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E. L. a HoMhurgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. HoRBBUBGH, B.A. JVili Flans. Cromt 8™. Sj. 

' iind, end thorough,'— .Doi/j' Ciroiticle. 



•A study. Ihen 






.», ihe D 






tatiy^ 



George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By H, 
Gkokok, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. WiM 
/•Jans. Second EUition. Ctoii/hSvo. 6i. 

lIhii jl very useful lo&k — that of luaki 



IdliEible 1 



•TMibooklsnliuMI 



sltigBncB and industry, a: 



_.._ ...BUrgJIDMB 



ii;i:utR] it with lAud- 
le tliCBBtfaor oil hii 



Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY 
A.D. 1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tulor of King's 
College, Cambtidge. Second EdUion. In Tvio Volumn. Crovin 
%va. 51. tack. 

Vol. t. 1250-1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Vol. u. 1409-1530. — The Age of the Condotiieri. 



CGteady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 

O'Grahv, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, %vo. it. &/. 

'Most deUeUtrul, matt iiimulatin^, lis racy humour, its otiginal iiDogininEs, 



Biography 



Robert Louis Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson. With an Etched Porirail liy Wii.UAM .Strang, 

and other Illustration?. Second Edition. Crovtin Szw. Buckram, 

71. 6i 

Also 125 copies on himd-made paper. Demy %va. 251. nit. 

' The book iif oq the oae hand, a new rcvcUtioD of a most lcvab1« pcrsonalily, and, 



: other, 






.11 ihice 



M foHoo 



'^^Vi^ 



,-byd( 






never befon b 
diHrm wPLch have h 



The^aa 
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hulhetideofeji 
iiaV:— SI. Jama's Ci 
iVnAtnl af English li 



tt fniiB of tha corrcvpoadeai 



appeajcd in □ 

■"is-'f"'".' 

JBiniliu com 
S^ttitr. 



noteworlhy and most fA 
fniliHl Ihii valuBie, it \a 



t exceeding all our hopes— B 
e jounuiJ.'— A. T. Q. C, in 



OoUingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
Colli NG WOOD, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin's Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. Saond 
Bditictt. 2 vols. Stie. 33s. 

' It U long lince we hnve had a hiagiaphy with such ddights of subBtaoce and of 
foroL Such a haaV is a pleasure for the day, and a joy rot ever.'— Daify 



WaldBtein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By Charles Wald- 
ETEEN, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, Wilh a Photo- 
gravure Portrait after Professor Hkrkomer, Pest Sbo. 51. 
'A thaughiful, impaclial, well-written criiiciwn of Ruikin'a teaching, intended la 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 

W. H. Hutton, M. A., Author of 'William Laud.' Ifilh Portraits. 
Crtwn Srw, S'- 
•Mr. Vim. Uoldeo Hutton lui in a neat volume o! le» than wo nago, told 
the itory aC ihe life of More, spd he has placed it in such a well^paioted 
Hlling or tha timu in which he tiued, and >o accompanied it bybHcC outlinei 
of hia pdadpol writings, that (he book lava good claim to high rank among 
our Wographiss, The work, it may be jaid, is cicellenlly, even lovingly, wriiien' 

' Ad eacelleot monograph.' — TiKUs. 



Kaufniaim. CHARLES KINGSLEV. By M. Kaufmahn, 
M.A. Crtrain &i/a, Biicimm. 5/. 
A biography of Kingsley, especiBlly dealing with his achievements in social teTom. 

Shcffitld Dailf TiUgrafh. 
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Eobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 

GLADSTONE. By A. F. Rohbins. WicA Portraili. Cnvm 



Clark EusselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clask Russell, Author of ' The Wieck 
of the Grosvenar.' With Illustratioiu by F. Bkangwyn. Siionil 
Edition, Cream Bva. 6s. 



ottvry boymitieaiaalry.'—SI. /apHi'iCimlU. 

Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Draiie, Cavendi&h). By Rdbbkt Southev, Edited, witb an 
IntioductioD, by David Hannav. Crown Sve. 6i. 

.IBiy.'— Army ami Jfavji GautU. 
1 ihcough.'— iW;^ C/trtidcU. 

General Literature 

i. Barlns Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author o( ' Mehalah,' etc. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masbv. Large 
Ctstbh %vb, clelh super extra, top edge gill, iQs. fid. Fifth and 
Cheaper EdiSion. 6s, 

'"OldCoUDliT Life," u heaJthy <rboleHime rsadinE, full nrlueeiy life luid moR- 
Dient, full of qniiaCiUiiei -Asarotisly told, will noi be eicellcd by any booli Lo W 
publiihcdlhiauthuullhtycai. Sound, heuty,uidEnslij.b to Ihcccie.'—H'.n-i:^. 

!. Baring Ghrald. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' etc 
Third Edition. Croan %vo. 6s. 
■AcolleLdoaDfejidiinguidcaterlaiDiDE ctuptcrt. The whole volume U dcllghlTuI 



a Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. ByS. Baring 
Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' etc Third Edition. CrownSno. 6s. 



IE boBL—ScfltiiA L, 
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8. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONGT 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Bakino Godld and H. Flbbtwood Shkffaed. 
Dimy 4/0. 61. 

a Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 

Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Tuditionil 
Melodies. CoUecled by S. Bahing Gould, M.A., and H, Flkbt- 
woodShbppard, M.A. Ananged for Voice and Piano. In4 Parts 
(containing 25 Songs each), Pari\ /., //., ///., y. each. Part 
IV., SI. JH one Vol., Frrnch msrme, \^s. 
'AiichcoUecliiiaofliiuDDDr, patliDS, grace, sod pcetic leat^.'—Si^m-diiy RtBirm. 



8. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S, Babino Gould. Croam 
iva. Seennd Editien, 61, 



B. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Baring. Go[;ld. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, S, Hdtton, etc. 2 vs/s. Demy Sun. 341. 
Thii book ii the 1 



a the soulb of LicDDiuin in tile Department of ATeyrorij^Lat, i 



if prebistoric And hisloHc intctcEI, rcljcs of cave.dweJJ«n. of medixi 



:a the geoIoEUti 
' It deab with iL& subject in a muioe' whicb rarely (ails to ureat mtteotion/ — T^met. 

W. E Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 

DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W, E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H, J. Cohen, M.A With 
Portraits. Sm. Vols. IX. and X. \2s. 6d. tach. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Collected by W. E. Heslsy and Chaklbs Whiblky. Cr. Sua. 6s. 

• Quile delighlful. The choice made has been etcellent, and the volume hsi been 
mo!l admirably printed by Messrs, Constable. A srea'er treat for those not well 
acquainled «ilh pre-Bestoration prose could nol be imagined, '—.^ /*(>ii«m. 
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Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 

the Univeisily. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crsvin 8aa. 31. dd. 

B careful slimale of neceisaiv fidcdsci. a revjliw of tvcent changu, a ItauEoenl 
id chapters on Women's £dvcadoii» 



.ludr, . 



ly Ellen 



moral 



1e and [n 



of Oxiori u U is at the present tune, written by perEDUa who are noasesse 
dose acquaintance »ith theiystcm and lifeof tho Univenily.'— j4Ucihhm. 

W. B. WorBfold. SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basil WoftSFOLD, M.A. WitkaMafi. CreTenSvg. 6s. 
'An intensely iotecesling boolc'— Zlai7> ChrcKlcli. 
' A monumenta] work cotnpreisid into a very moderate compais. Thcearljf biBoty 

a chapter to Mt. Cecil Khodes, ths Cbuteicd Compiinv. and ths Boer Conv^. 
lion of 1384. Additional infonnaiioD from souicei uol ninally acce^ble is to be 
foond in the nolea at the end of the bonk, as well at a historical summary, a 
statistical appendix, and other matteii of special interest at the present moment.' 

Ouida. VIEWS AND OPINIONS. By Ouida. Crotvn ivo. 
Sicond Edition. 6s. 
' Ouida is outspoken, and the reader of this book will not have a dull momeal. The 
book is full of vanely, and sparkles wilh entertaining matter.'— ^/loifr. 

J. S. Shedloct THE PIANOFORTE SONATA: Its Origio 

and Development. By J. 5. Shedlock. Crmnt&va. 51, 

4 in the possession of every mosic 

concise and ludd btsEoty^ tho 01 

:y of the atithor's statements, it is a very valoable wi 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions fiom Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E, M. Bowden. With Prefecc by Sic Edwin Arnold. Tiird 
Edition. i6m(i. ai. 6d. 

BnaluU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BusHlLL, a Profit Sharing Employer. Crmin 



Svo. 



. td. 



Joha Beever. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by JoHN Bebver, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W, G. Collingwood, 
M.A. Ctown %vo. 3;. dd. 
A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. 
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Science 

Freudonroidl. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Maniial 
for Ihe Use of Sludenls. By Dr. Ed. vom FaEnDKNRKiCH. 
Translated from the German by J. R. Atnsworth Davis, B.A., 
F. C. P. CrmiM Saa. 21. bd. 

Chalmers MitdielL OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A, F.Z.S. Fully Illustrattd. CrimH 
81W. 6s. 
K luE-bDob detisned to cover the new Schedula iaatA br 111* Royml Cdlege oF 
PhTsicuDS and Snrgroiis. 

Hassee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MVXOGASTRES. By 
Georgb Masses. With ii Coloured Plates. Royal &va. iSj. ml. 

GoToi^cd plklei du«tve bi£b ptaise for their t 



the My 



yiogaates. The 



Theology and. Philosophy 

Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crevm Sua. 6j. 



OhByne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 

Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Slndies, By T. K. Chbyns, 
D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oiford. Large crown 8iw. Ji, 6d. 

1 of biogrifhi. 
ih"e'rnlT"booironukj"' ""■■'"""' "■ ■"""' "' "■-"—' "■■■ 



I of Diiier and Robenion Smith. 



! aod in! 






Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C. H. Prior, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown ive. Ss. 
A TDlame of setnoni preached. befDre Ihe Univerdly of Cambridge by TaHooi 
' A^?^EHDUt'L''c^l'lec'lian. Bi^op Waioiti" i^? "b!e ^^In/^^^ioM. 

Beachtng. SERMONS TO SCHOOLBOYS. By H. C. 
Bbbcbing, M.A., Rector of Yaltendon, Berks, Wth a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crean 8vi>. 21. 6d. 
SfitB HrmoDi pieacbed before the boyi ol Bradlield College, 
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Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gious Training of Boys. Wilh a Preface by J. R. IlLISGWORTH. 
By E. B. Lavard, M,A. iSwa. ii. 

0. J. ShQbbeare. THE GREEK THEORY OF THE STATE 
/VND THE NONCONrORMIST CONSCIENCE: a Socialistic 
Defence of some Ancient Instiiulions. By Charles John Shbg- 
BKARE, B.A., Cfirisl Church, Oxford. Crirwn 8ve. zi. 6J. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 

F. S. Grangbr, M.A., Lill.D., Professor of Philosophy at UniTer- 

EJly College, Notlbgham. Crmon Svv. 61. 

The (Ulhnr bas altiinpUd to delinuile ihu group of bellEfi which itBod In cloH con- 

" "' -' ■- " -in Migic, Di»(niiion, Holy Plaooi, Vicliou. elc. That 






' - ' • - 'lulrndjirfi light of companEirB uiihropolo^.' — 



CDPducltd in the 1 



'Thii i> an ualylical and critical work which will assist the inidenl of Ramiih 
liistorr to undentand the factors which went to build cp tho remarkable chaj«c- 

Ox/ord Jinnnv. 

SDetiotfonal BooM. 

mu Fuii-f^i lUmtralioHS. Fcap. S(w. Btteh-am. 31. W, 
Padded mcrocCB, 51. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas \ Kempis. 

With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illuslraled by C, M. 

Gbrb, and printed in black and red. 

■Amongslall the innumuable Eaaliih cLiitiani of the "IraiUtion," Ihtrecan have 

hf Meisii. Coaiuble, with all tbe glotr of i^d initial), aod the comfotl of bockiim 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keblk. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes byW. Lock, M.A.,Sul>.Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland Professor at Oxford, Author of the ' Life of John Keble.' 
niuatrated by R. Annino Bell. 

with all the can and [nilf ht Id be eipectod Irom 



'here iiln an inlemting Appeodii on the HSs. of the "CttHstiEo 
' the onler in which the paems were wnllin. A " Short 



Mr. Lock. The 

"her. i. In an inlti . .. , _„ 

. „ „ er in which ihepMIna wMBwrilttn. A " 

Analysis of theTboiiehl is prcfiTcil to each, andiny difficully Intheleiti 

EUined in a note. WbeD we add to all tbii that the book is printed in ciear, 
lack iTpe on eicellenl pa»r. and bouod id dull red buckram, we ihall have said 
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Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. ll'ilh Periraili, cr 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 

of religious life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following ate ready— 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M,A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

JOHN KEBLE, By Walter Lock, M.A. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. OrTLEY, M.A. 

AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 

WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

JOHN KNOX. ByF. M'Cunn. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Other Tolumes will be announced in due course. 



Fiction 



SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Oorelli. BARABBAS ; A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY. By Marie Corbllj, Author of 'A Romince of Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc. Twtnty -first Edition. Cnnmive. 6j. 
utncnl tuid ihc inHginalive buuCy of ifac writbc 



hnvert' 
picBcAledin 



iriltdo! 



Kbiccl 



raitli. Tbc u^LB«tioiu'a^^e"si 
1 poelic injjgh^ ud •'-I' "ii.^.n». 



ided it b* 



.e of Ihc 



If [he 






*=.-— ZWtfn 



Karie Oorelli. THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marie 
CoRBLLI. Crtnuit Siu. Seventctnlh Edition. 6s. 
TncrsbinMuIcCarElli'iwockatpaikoftheDiylDe. E 
DOT Dndan. She has ■ br-reachiDc and gaiECOui 
bcauliful mIcnsBtr, aod d«Bim ll Sbe believer in God and id good 

of bate, the love of love." There ii to be discerned ia bee Hotii that seue of the 
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:h Is the glad but (alEind pmogallve of the pun U 
n obiervgr, a poweiful, Cuilui. ceuitic satirUt ; >]» 
vt wanting against the follia and 



Agair 



an,' bf the 



of ths age.'— Rcpoit of a s' 

RtT. A.B. HARRJSOH.Vioi, _ , ,, 

NoTemhcr II.— Midland Evtnmg Kivii. 
'A very powcri'iil piece of work. . - . The conceptioo ii muDiGcciitt and is liVdr 

compiBnd of language, aod a LimJl]eB& audacity. . . . This iateresling and re. 
DUikahle romance -mO live lone bTiu 



Strad in (he Riv. 



,,/Riv, 



of llwd« 
«;— W. T. 



Aatliony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. Bv ANTHONY 
Hope, Author of 'A Change of Air,' etc. SeveHth EdUieH. Cream 

I of critical analyub impOfsiblc witiiin our Limi 



Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR. By Anthony Hope, 

Author of ' The Prisoner of Zenda,' etc. Third Edilion. Cromtt 
8u>. 6s. 

conietlj, true to human nature. The characlcn aro tjoccd 



with a 



lerly hind.'— 7"i>k, 



Anthony Eopa. A MAN OF MARK. By Anthony Hope, 
Author of ' The Prisoner of Zenda,' ' The God in the Car,' etc 
Third Edition. Crown 8m>. &. 
'Of all Mr. Hopo'i booki, ■' 



■ Thei 



"i-aii 






of the 



Anthony Hopa. THE CHRONICLES OFCOUNT ANTONIO. 

By Anthony Hope, Author of 'The Prisoner of Zenda,' 'The God 
in the Car,' etc. Third Edition. Cravm %vo. 6t. 
'It IE a perrcctly eDcbanling fitoty of lave and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
onllawcd Count is the most copstant, dcspcrete, and withal modest and tender of 

magnanimoui foe. Id short, he is an ahoBethcr adnurable, lovable, arid delight- 
ful hero. Thets is not a word in tho voTum* that can giva offence to the moil 
lailidiaui laste of man or noman, aad there iiDDi, either^ a dull paragraph in it, 
Tha book is everywhere instinct with the most tjihilaiating spirit of adveDlure, 
ud delicately perfumed with the sentiment of all heroic and honourable deeds of 
history and romance.'— (^imri/iitii. 
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Oon&n Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. CONAM 

DOVLK, Author of "The White Company,' 'The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,' etc. Feurlh Edition. Creiott Siv. iis. 

that hu bccD vouch isTtd ui beliind the sceno of tbc consul ting -raam. Il ii ray 
mperiDT to " The Diaiy o(» lute PhyMcino."'— /aHfr-aifrf LmAm Nrm. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Wevman, Aulhorof'A Gentleman of Fiance." With Twelve Illos- 
trations hy R. Cilon Woodville. Eighth Edition. Cream Si/a, 6i. 
ul iowa wiih a pasE^t we ciTinot r«gel It ill ud nan Bgu'n.--- 



'A book o( 1*1 

which w> 






lad thit ihrillic 

.. ...ici,. 
... . ;ntiin, vivid wid dn 
2t biehnt.'— C/sb. 






e. fnud the Gist 



' buutif ut one, cxqmsilclv told, wid cnrlcbei with 
tender inisighc Mn. Ctiffotil's letille hetoine is 
stioG voy nfruhiaely with the heroine of laiier- 

lera are tividli realised. "A Flash of Summer" 

._ .. ..„ I u adninible piece of urorli, wtoujbl with ttrenelh and limplidly. 

It witl, imdaabtedly. add lo its author'* repotatioa — already high-— ID the ranks 
of Donliati.'-^Aa;iA-. 
■ We mnst coDgnuulate Mre. CUffurd upnn a very locceufnl a 

indeed, have always distiuguiahed the host work of this 
MoHcluittt Gttardiim. 



■ mosl lovable oeatnie, a 
dayfictias. The miti- ' 
il altogether wa admi 






Bmilr LawleSB. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romani 
By the Hon. EmH-y Lawless, Author of 'Crania,' 'Hurrish,' e 
Sttond Edition. Crown Sw. 6r. 

ally great hook.'^S^cta 



'Thert 

giadly, ihert 



■.T than 



fe than the recognilii 



It the I 



:nius. Good w 
All the 



kU 



Its of this i 



le of the I 



»ed of the very aw 



descri1» a? 

. „ .ion. Miss I 

' — MaiKkt^Ur Guard 

£ r, Benaon, DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAV. By E. F. 

Benson. Sixteenth Editiai. Crown Sve. 6s. 

■ A deligbtTully witty sketch ofu 

■ \ perpetual feaat of epigram ai 

* By a writer of quite ei:ce|itiona 

• Brilliuitly wiiuen.'— K'vrM 
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B.r. BeilBOn. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 

' Dodo." Fifth Edition. Crman %vo. fa. 

BiTTninrkam Post. ' ... 

' An enceplional ocbicvcmcDl ; a osubk ndvauci on his previous i,ai]t:^«aliimal 
Oiiirvtr. 

iL M. Bowie. GALLIA. By M^nie Mukiel Dowie, Author 
of 'AGirlin theCiirpathians.' Third Edilum. CrownSvo, 6s. 

'The ityle ii gEiiEr^y admlnhle, [he dulogue not seldom hrilliut, the nltulioni 
surpnsing in theu freshness and otiginnlity, while the tubiidiarv as veil as the 
principal chancleni live and mave, and ibo story itself brsulabierrom tille-page 

* A very notabU bonk ; a very sympathetically, at I 





MR. BARING BOULDS NOVELS 
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' He hfls ncariy reached the high water-mark of" Mehalah." ■—Nalimial Oiiervtr. 

Baring Oould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 

ihe Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. Fifth Edition, fa. 

'One of The best imagined and moat enthralling stories the author has produced.' 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Baking Gould. EoutIA Edition. 6j, 
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S. Baxiag OouUL THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Barimg 

Gould. Fourth Editiim. Cmum Svff. 6i, 
The KEiiFiy is admiiablc, and Ibe dranuilic incidenli m mosl itiiking.'— (;/i>^:7iu 



' Cube h«RnilyTecDinin«ndtd t< 
fiction.'— .S'wiu' Daii/ Xeats. 



finished IC—Pnuci 



S. Earing Oould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 
Aiillior of 'Mehalah,' 'Cheap Jack Ziia,' etc. Fourth Edition. 
CroTon %Tiii, 6/. 






leeming wilh graphic deacrintion, >tiiTliig Incidont, 
d cnlhtallinE human laaxat.— Daily TtUgrapk. 



of Chan 



—Nali 



8. Baring Oould. NO^MI : A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. 
By S. Baring Gould. IllustrBled by R. Caton Woodville, 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

^ "tiQ^mi" i« *!i excaUenI a uleofjighliiie A"d adventure at onamay wiah to meet. 
Ail the chHradera that iiiKrfcre in lbi& exciting laic ore maiked with properties 
o mm clear and sharp a> ihe Lon iKeir.'— 



of their own. Tha namlive also mm clear 
PaJlAfalifiMMttlt. 
'Mr. Baring Gauld'i powerful story it full of Ifce Strang llghtt and shadow 



and 



' Full afher own peculiar chaim of tlyle and timple, ' 
her new gift, tha delightful story before us. The 

tender, beautiful, and chaneefuL The book w!l 
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W. B. Norrls. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norms, Author of 'Mademoiselle de Mcrsac' CrawH 
%va. 6i. 

'An cKirtfrnviy cntcnaiajnE volume — the iprifhiliul ■>f faflljday conipuiions.' — 
Daily Tcligrafk. 

ailbert Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Pakker. Third BdilioH. Crmiii ^'n. 6i. 
' Storiu hippUy CDiicdved Bdd liDcly utculed. There a lUenglh ud Blniiu b Mr. 

Parker 5 aylc'—Dai/^ Titcsrafh. 

Gilbert Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, 
Author of 'Fierie and His People.' Satend Ediliim. Crevm^vo, 6s. 
' A HptendidBtadyof cfaaru^ter.'— .^'Afnrfirm. 
MallGaitlH. 



dtgn^Kd, and' 



elieaey. The residor wlio ii 
Is must be > doll perwn indei 
ccetisful pLecB of workman? 



GUbertParker. THETRAILOF THE SWORD. By Gilbkrt 

Parkbr. Third Edition. Crvam %vb. 6j. 
'Everyliody with a sovl (or romnnce nil! ilinroughJy enjoy "The TnU of tha 

' A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like LbiA, ifi whi{:h swdrda flafifa, frcat sur- 

fiiMt axe undertakeo, and duing deeds done, iq which men and somea live and 
>vfi in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy int^kLpressJlde to Ebe re- 
viewer, brain'Weary of the domestic traeedies and psycholoEi^ (pistes of every- 
day fiction: and WB<:dnnot bat believe that to the reader it will hrine refreshment 
n> welcome and as keen.'-flmVv ChnrnkU. 

Gilbert Parker. WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Slory of a Lo.-i Napoleon. By Gilbert Parkbr. Third 
Edition. Crffam %vo. 6j. 
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GUbert PaAer. AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 

The Lasi Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre." By Gilbert Parkkr, 

Crown %7jff. 6j. 
'The prcKnl book it full of fine and nuivin^ cusriesoC thsgresl Nonh, and i 

adaiD Mr. Parkrr'a Already high tepulatiop-* — Giaswat UtraJd, 
• The new book il very ramanllc and very enleruinuig— full o! thai pacul 

elecoat ipirit of adventure which is u characteiistic of Mr. Parker, aad oi 

Etic thrill wbkh has given him warmer, iC ku DumerDu.s admirsi Ihan 
romantic slDry-ielling gift has done.'— J*((e*. 

H. a. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells, Aatlior of 'The Time Machine.' Cmwn 



DtdiDarv [eidci of ficdoD may be glad 
dable (i,m one cover to the other, hit 


Ae/^ mor* than thai Tthey a 


hin ill reach.'— Salurifiv En-'ew. 


, which It woidd seem, has a greai 



ArthnrMorriBon. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Third Edition. Crnundao. 6s. 
' Told with con»ammale art cuHJ extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvami 
lies Its justification, the permanence of its inienst, and its induhitahle tiiumtk 

' A great book. The aulhor's method Is amaiingly effective, and produces a tbri 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a matter hand. The book it lii 

ii woiila not niake (be mark h is certain to ma.)te.'—lf'erLL 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN : 

I of Society. By ]. Maclaren Cobban, Author of 'The 



the most interesting novel qf the e 

who has in him the root of unmoitalitT, and the book itself is ever eihaling tb 
sweet savour of lbs Dneipecled. . . . TlH is forjiotten and incident fades, an 
only the really human endores, and throughout Iht« book there stands out in bol 
nnd beautiful relief its hieh-wulcd and chivalric prolagouisl, James the Masti 
of Hutcheon, the King of Andaman himself.'— /**(fj/s» Cflsc(M. 
A most original and refreshing Mary. The sapreme charm of ihe hoaV lies in th 
genialbumOLirwith which £e central character is conceived. Junies Huleheo 
i?apersonage wbomit isgoodto know and impossible to forgeL He i^ beautifi 
wilhin and without, whichever way we take him, 'Sfalaler. 
'"The King of Andaman "has transcended OUT rosiest eipectations. If only fc 
Ihe briUiant portraits of ' the Maisler,' and bb false friend Fergus O'Rhea, th 
Loak deserves to be read and remembered. The skeldiesof the Chartist movt 

liympalhy. "The King of Andaman," in short, is a book which does I ' - - 
less to the heart than the bead of its author/—^ fiflbnmi, 
< The fact that Her Klsjesly the Queen hat been pleased to gracefully expr 
Dullior of " The ICing dF Andaman " her intetesi in his work wUI doub 
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Julian Ooibett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

Julian Corbett, Author of ' For God and Gold,' ' Kophetua 
XIIIth.,'etc. Cr^nvn ST-f. 61. 



ha wholesomB tonQ which pervadea iN 
Dd the hook, la k thoroughly eojcpyable 



' In Ihls tiiirldg itory Mc. Julian Corbett bai dona excellent work, welcoi 

for it> iiabatif literanr Bivoi- — ' '"- •> ■— 1~ ■ — ~i.!-i. 

Hr. CorbittwriKi with imnc 

OH in sUreqiecB. The ult . _ „ 

BDUDds through its nlbnt ad^rentntea, [n vhleh (hjikth, smues^En, aai: 
refanet ara mineled in plctoreuae conTTiHon, with the dia oMxtlte and 

Em&Dt or Icve haimsnioiuly d:ishinE - 

Corbelt mil ii»n give m another tast' 
dnmntic, »nd aa robiislly hpman, as " 



a Phillips WooUey. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale 
of Advcnlure, By Cj.iva Phillips Woollev, Author of ' Snap,' 
Editor of ' Big Game Shooting. ' TlluslraUd. Crtrwn Sva. 6s. 

whoH bwL on tport are utll known. 
'Abook which will delight boy«: a book whigh nphnlds the healthy Khoolboy code 

' A brilliani liook. Dick Si. Clair, of Cailhne»>, is an almost ideal character— a com- 
binatioQ of the mediasval knight and the modem pugilist.' — Admiralty tnd Herst- 
guards GobtUe. 
'If all heroes ofboy's books were as tiuly heroic a* Dick St. Clair, the winner of ihc 
Queenibeny Cup, we should haTB nothii - - - - 

written for boys. — E4%catiffnal Rtvietv. 






ially 



Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 

Baku, Author of 'From Whose Bourne,' etc Third Editiau. 

Cnmm Sjw. 6^. 

' A book which hasalMindaiilly satisfied US by ils capita! humour. '—ilii/^CAn)iii(A, 

'Mt. Batt baa achieved a triumph tvhereoFhe has every reason to be proud.' — Fati 

L. Daintroy. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance ot 
the Balkant!. By Laura Daintrev. Crawa 8ve. 6s. 



aoTj is briskly told, and well conceived.'-^&itffti' Htrald. 

Mrs. PinBent, CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 
F. PlNSENT, Author of 'Jenny's Case.' Crmim Zvo. 6r. 

Clark RuflseU, MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of ' The Wreck of the Grosvenor,' etc. 
Illuilrnlcd. Third Edilioiu Crimih^vQ. (,s. 
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a. Manville Fonn. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manvhx* 
Fenn, Authorof The Vicar's Wife,' ' A Double Knol,' etc. Snend 
Edition, Crown Sm. 6s. 
'A simple and wbolcsomt slory:—STaiicht!lir Cuardmn. 

Pryoe. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Prvce, 
Author of 'Miss Maxwell's Affections,' "The Quiet Mrs, Fleming,' 
etc. Second Edition. Ci-awri Svo, 6s. 
■ Mr. Prinze's worh malU the ilyle of Oclare Fioillel, by [is deuness, conciscacss, 



Mairiott WatBon. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. Bjr II. B. Markiott Watso:j, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.' CrnanSno, Bttekram. 6s. 



ailchriBt. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
Crewn &iio. Buckram. 6s. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Edna LyaU. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lvall, Author of ' Donovan,' etc. Forty-first Thousaml. 
Crown fivo. y. 6d. 



Miss Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret 

Benso.-*. With iinmerous Illuslratians. Secott,{ Edition. Crown 
8iw. 31. 6d. 
• A cluinning lllli« book about houehold peti by a daughler of the Archbi!.hDp of 
CaRterbnry. ' — S/raier. 



book a j 



uperfccl 
BulSrlyd 
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MaryGfaunt. THE MOVING FINGER: Chapters from the 

Romance of Australian Lire. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ' Dave's 
Sweetheart.' Cn»miM>, y. id. 



3. H. Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 
' Esther Penlreaih." Nna Bdition. Crown 8iw. 31. dd. 
'Hie SprLtalor'tpeilcsofMr. VioKxai'miiriUrB/iiirfliiiialptivir': the 'Il;iily 
Telegraph' cjills the txHik '^/mirfiil amtficluritfvi'; the ' Birminghiini F«t' 

X. Ii. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Sicond Edition. Crown Szu. 31. bd. 
'DisupFilynriBin^ and in llie higheit degree inuEinuivt. Theconceplmn iiulniiHE 
It, loftv IS Milton's.'— J>rtfa/or. 

' Of powerful interest. Thue iii samethiog stadlingly originjil inlbe treatment of the 
themes. The terrible realism learet no douhl oftfie muihor'i pfiwer."— .^ l/trnaiin. 

O'Grady. THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. A Romance of 
the Heroic Age of Ireland, By Stan disk O'GfiAiiy, Author of 
'Finn and his Companions.' Illustrated. Crown Svo. 3s. 6 J, 

ConatMioe Smith." A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith, Author of ' The Repentance of Paul Wenl- 
worlh,' etc, JVivi Edition. Crown Siw. 3J, 6rf. 

Author of 'Vera.' THE DANXE OF THE HOURS. By 
the Author of ' Vera.' Craivii 8m. 31. 6d. 

£am& Stnart, A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esme Stuart, 
Author of 'Muriel's Marriage,' 'Virginia's Husband,' etc. Afeo 
Edition. Crown &w. 31. 6d. 

Daily ChrCHklt. 

Fenn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Author of ' Eli's Children,' etc. A'«ii Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

■ToldwiiS bII the dramatic power for wliich Mc, Fenn i; cons[Hcuoiii.'~£r»^r^ 
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Prowae. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton PEOWSE. 

Crown SvD. y. 6J. 

E. Pryco. THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Prvce. 
Crena 8m. 3/. 61/. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. ElevettlA 
Edition. PusI Siv. is. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 
A Series ofNaaih by popular Aiilhsrs 
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I. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
;. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. ManvilLE FENN. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. BETHA^f Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

g. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Rdssell. 

10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ' Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NOERIS. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. Norris. 

15. A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

16. JIM B. 



Books for Boys and Girls 



II Aiilhors, xaeUillmirakd. 
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1. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith 

E. CUTHF.LI,. 

3. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake. 

4. ONLY A GUARD ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthelu 
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5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry ColunG- 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 

Russell. 

7. SVD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manvillk Fenn. 



The Peacock Library 

A Seriti of Books fof Gitis by well-kHimiH Author!, 
kandsomtly tiound in blue and silver, and well illustrated. 
Crown 8 m. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. WalfOrd. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. Bi 

Author of ' Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 'Adam and Eve,' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, is. td. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 



3/6 



A scries of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for entension stmJenls and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES. M.A., 
Principal of University Collide, Nottingham. 
Crovtn %vo. Price (toilA some exeeflians) 2s. 6d. 
The folloTuing volumes are ready : — 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 
B. GlBBjNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. four/A Edition, fVilh -Maps and Plans, y. 
'A compact and clearstory of our TDdustrial developmeat. A study of thii condis 
bat luminiHja book caDOOt fail id give Ibc reader a clear inaighl iota tbfl (aincipal 
phcnorvenaof ourindustml hbloiy. The editor and publi&herA are to be coograt- 
ulated on (his tint volmne of thdr venture, and we thalt took with expecluit 
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a history of english political economy. by 

L, L. Price, M.A., Fellow ofOtiel College, Oxon, Sccand EdUign, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Condilionsof the Poor. By J, A. HoBSON, M.A, Sciand Edill 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. SymeS, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at Universily College, Noltiiigliam, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 

G. Massee, Kew Gardens. With TUiistratians, 
AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. lUusiraied. 



ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. GiBBlNS, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattisok Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 



METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 

By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E,, F.R. Met. Soc llluslratid. 
A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George 

J. BuRCH, M.A. With numimus Illustrations. 3J. 
THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EVAN 

Small, M.A. Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. Bj- F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By 

W. M. Dixon, M.A. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jenks, M.A., 

Professor of I.aw at University College, Liverpool. 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. DK B. GIBBINS, M.A. 

Crown Sve. 3s. 6d. a f/C 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, ^ f v^ 
and industrial interest Inat are at the present moment fore- I 

most in the public mind. Esch volume of the series is written b^ an 
author wbo is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

Thefalhwing Volumes of the Series are rtady :— 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. HoWELL, 

Author of ' The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Stcsitd Edilieu. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 

HoLVOAKB, Author of ' The History of Co-operation.' 
MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome WILKINSON, M.A., 

Author of ' The Friendly Society Movement.' 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By]. A. HDbson.M.A. Second Ediliim. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. BASTAELE, 
M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B, Gibbins 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural 

Depopulation, By H. E. MoOHE. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS : As affecting Commerce 

and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.L, F.S.S. 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Taylor. 
THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN, By Gertrude 

TUCKWELL. 
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MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of 
Sir Gccat Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. 
By Fbbdebick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kauf- 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H, F. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tntor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Mcthncn are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of same 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intentloo that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

.^SCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Chiiephoroe, Euraenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., lale Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews. 51, 



CiCERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic n., 
In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blaktston, M.A,, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 51 



LUCIAN—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icato-Menippus, The Cock, 

The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Ikwik, M.A, Assistant Master at Clifton; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 31. 6il. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MoRSHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; AsHstant 
Master at Winchester, xs. 61/. 
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TACITI AGRICOLA. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. 
By R. F. Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 
CrmuH Sve. 21. 

TACITI GERMANIA, By the same Editor. Crovm Svo. 2s. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. 
By .V C, LiDDELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High 
School. Fca/>. Si'tf. ij. 6d. 



PLAUTUS ; THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Fonns by 
J. H, Frekse, M.A., lale Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, ii. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. 

Edited with Notes, and Vocabulary, by F. DarWIs SwiFT, M.A., 
formerly Scholac of Queen's College, Onford ; Assistant Master at 
Denstone College. An/. Svo. ?j. 

GERMAN 
A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. DE B. 
GtUBlNS, M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. 



THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, 



147 Illustrations. Stiond Edilicit. CratiinSve. 
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